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FOREWORD 



In view of the rapid expansion of institutions of higher education in all coun- 
tries of the Southeast Asian region, the Regional Institute of Higher Education and 
Development convened in December 1973, at Chiengmai University, Thailand, a re- 
gional conference on 'The Growth of Southeast Asian Universities: Expansion ver- 
sus Consolidation" in order to take stock of the causes and consequences of 
higher education expansion in the region as well as to consider consolidation as an 
alternative. As a follow-up of that regional conference, RIHED received a research 
grant from Unesco to undertake a research study on Higher Education and Econo- 
mic Growth in Southeast Asia. 

This research study was mounted in five of the seven member countries of RI- 
HED, namely, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and South Vietnam. How- 
ever, because of recent developments in the Indo-China countries, the country 
study in South Vietnam has had to be indefinitely delayed. The country study in In- 
donesia has not yet been completed. Therefore, in this volume, only three country 
studies are presented, namely those of Malaysia, Singapore and Thailand. 

On behalf of the Regional Institute of Higher Education and Development, I 
•would like to express our sincere gratitude of Unesco for its research grant. I would 
also like to take this opportunity to thank Dr. Riaz Hassan of the University of 
Singapore and Dr. Pang Eng Fong of the Economic Research Centre, Singapore, for 
carrying out the country studies in Malaysia and Singapore, and Dr.Niphon Kan- 
tasewi of Kasetsart University, Bangkok, for undertaking the country study in Thai- 
land. 



It is hoped that this research study will be helpful to scholars and administra- 
tors and government officials in the countries of Southeast Asia. It is one of the pur- 
poses of RIHED to make research findings available for sharing among Southeast 
Asian countries to foster closer cooperation and better understanding of the rela- 
tionship between higher education and development, not only in individual coun- 
tries but also in the region as a whole. 



\\ .January 1976 



Amnuay Tapingkae 
Director, RIHED 



INTRODUCTION 



In the late fifties, research in the developed countries suggested that the 
materialist conception of economic growth may not be altogether unassailable; in- 
come growth, it was discovered, could not be fully explained by increases in phy- 
sical capital and labour. There was a puzzling 'residual* that demanded expla- 
natipn. However, instead of being explained, the 'residual' became quickly associa- 
ted with, and even identified as, education. This development accorded to educa- 
tion a new dimension and significance. As a result, a new perspective emerged in 
which high-level manpower came to be viewed as a key ingredient in the push for 
development. Higher Education was assigned the strategic task of producing the 
required high-level talents. A chief consequence of this policy assumption was a 
rapid expansion of education, particularly tertiary education, in most of the under- 
developed wdrld. In Southeast Asia, it is estimated that university enrolments more 
than doubled in the sixties wh.'le expenditures increased even more rapidly. How- 
ever, educational expansion has not been accompanied or followed by income or 
employment growth in most of the countries. The average educational level of the 
unemployed appears to be rising, suggesting that educational expenditures may be 
more consumption of scarce resources than investment in human resources. 

Failure breeds critics. Some argue that universities have failed to produce the 
requisite skills for the labour market by pointing to the predominance of arts and 
humanities graduates in university output, and to the differential employment pat- 
terns between arts and technically-oriented graduates. Further, they point out that 
those who do find jobs are frequently not working in occupations related or relevant 
to their education and training. Others argue that demand for university places has 
been increasing because of heavy state subsidization which leads to a divergence 
between private and social rates of return. The first set of critics recommends a 
restructuring of university education, while the second advocates a greate? sharing 
of total resource costs by students. The first recommendation assumes that the 
university is the appropriate place to generate market skills and presumes some 
ability on the part of universities to predict future skill requirements. The second is 
predicated on an economic diagnosis of the demand for university education. 

Before the relevance and implications of these policy proposals can be 
~ex~amfn~ed^in~th~e^^ 

relationship between expansion in higher education and economic development 
needs to be developed. A knowledge of the determinants and consequences of 
university expansion therefore is required. We need to understand, for instance, 
the political imperatives that compel the growth of university systems, as well as 
the nature of private demand for higher education. We will have to assess also the 
labour market performance of university graduates and the roles they have played 
in promoting economic growth and transformation. For example, how does their 
experience compare with that of secondary school leavers and those who failed to 
get admission into college? If there is graduates unemployment, what are the un- 
derlying causes? Is it because graduates refuse to adjust their occupational as- 
pirations to the realities of the job market? And if they do adjust, does this mean 
they are engaged in jobs beneath their qualifications and hence underemployed? 
Further, if graduate unemployment and underemployment are rising, why is there 
nb reduction in the private demand for higher education? Is the divergence hypo- 
thesis put forward by Edwards and Todaro in their paper on educational supply in 
the context of growing unemployment in less developed countries the explanation 
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-for the excess supply of graduates? If so, what are the feasible policy instruments 
that can be manipulated to stem the private demand for higher education? 

In short this research study is concerned with four key questions: (a) What are 
the social and economic forces that contribute to the rapid expansion of univer- 
sities in Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia and Singapore? (b) What are the monetary 
and non-monetary costs and benefits of this expansion? (c) Is this expansion 
warranted by or necessary for economic growth? (d) If the expansion is "unwarrant- 
ed", what steps can government and universities take to reduce the pressures for 
expansion, whilst at the same time supplying vital skills needed for development? 

Country Outline 

I. Historical Background 

1.1. Brief description of history and growth of higher education and its relation- 
ship to other kinds and types of education. 

1.2 Brief outline of economic development since 1950. 
, II. Determinants of University Growth 

2.1 Factors from both within and without the university system: economic, 
social, and political. 

2.2 Other factors. 

Ml. Effects of the Growth of Higher Education 

3.1 Impact on the nature and quality of higher education: changes in enrol- 
ments, tuition and fees, staff, administration, cost per student and 
share of private burden of total resource costs. 

3.2 Increase in supply of graduates. 

3.3 Changes in the character of graduate employment (and/ or unemploy- 
ment underemplo yment and misemployment) . , 

3.4 Impact on the society at large. 

3.5 Relationship between investment in higher education and the 
country's economic growth from 1950. 

IV. Towards a More Relevant Development of Higher Education 

4.1 Higher education in the context of the educational system. 

4.2 Higher education in the nation's economic -and social development 
planning and plans. 

4.3 Conclusions and recommendations. 
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Research Organization 

Originally, this research study was to be mounted in five of the seven member 
countries of RIHED, namely, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and South 
Vietnam. However, because of recent developments in the Indo-China countries, 
the country study iii South Vietnam has had to be indefinitely delayed. In addition, 
the country study in Indonesia has yet to be submitted by the researcher respon- 
sible for this study. 



RIHED January 1976 
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I INTRODUCTION 

In the late fifties, research in the developed countries suggested that eco- 
nomic growth could not be fully explained by increases in physical capital and la- 
bour. There was a puzzling 'residual' that demanded explanation. However, instead 
of being explained, the 'residual' became quickly associated with, and even iden- 
tified as, education. 

Using the so-called residual approach', Solow suggested that close to 90% of 
the United States growth between 1929 and 1955 may be attributed to technical pro- 
gress, which in part reflects the effects of increased education of the labour 
forces. 1 In 1962, Denison, tn another study, estimated that increased education per 
worker accounted for 23% of the economic growth of the United States between 1929 
and 1957.2 

The identification of the 'residual' element with education received further 
support from international comparison studies. Harbison and Myers, for example, 
found a close correlation between their composite index of human resources 
(essentially a weighted index of educational enrolments) and per capita income. 3 
The major problem with their study, as with others involving international com- 
parisons of education and development, is «. it it contains no theory to explain how 
a high level of educational attainment {n the workforce or popu'ation leads ( to a high 
level of per capita income. It is not clear if a country is rich because its people are 
well-educated or if its people are ^veii-educated because it can afford to spenc* 
more on education. Even if a causal connection between educational investment 
i.nd development can be established — an unlikely event— the time interval would 
still need to be determined. Thus a rapid expansion of higher education may yield 
dividends only one or two decades after the expansion. Furthermore, it is not 
realistic to expect that such studies can furnish universal guidelines for the optimal 
development of educational systems because of the large variations in political and 
.sociaLsystenrsJ- ; ___ ; 

Nonetheless, these studies made a tremendous impact on policy-makers in 
the developing countries (LDCs), burdened with the heavy task of economic growth 
and a burgeoning labour force. Education acquired a new dimension and signi- 
ficance; particularly higher education, to which was assigned the strategic task of } 
producing the high-level manpower deemed necessary for economic development. 



•Dr. Pang Eng Fong is Director of Economic Research Centre. University of Singapore and Dr. Riaz 
Hissan is Senior Lecturer of Department of Sociology. University of Singapore. 

'See R.M. Solbw. "Technical Change and the Aggregate Production Function "I Review of Economics 
and Statistics. August 1957, 

? E.F. Denison. The Sources of Economic Growth in the U.S. and the Alternatives Before Us New 
York. 1962. 

3 F. Harbison and C.A. Myers. Education. Manpower and Economic growth. New York. 1964. 

4 For a cogent critique of the Harbison-Myers study and others on the contribution of education to 

economic growth, see Mark Blaug. An Introduction to the Economics of Education. Penguin. 1972. 
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This view, as practised in educational planrv~o in the LDCs, incorporated a specific 
theory of development and education. Development was seen in the light of a 
dual-sector model, which postulated that the modern (industrial) sector had to be 
expanded at the expense of the traditional (agricultural) sector if development was 
to occur A modern sector requires more highly skilled personnel, hence the impor- 
tance of tertiary education Furthermore, education was defined narrowly as 
essentially formal education Thus, skilled manpower t,ould only ^ be developed 
through the graded school system 

Coupled with the strong ideological belief that every individual has the right to 
develop his innate potentialities as fully as possible through educational channels, 
the new perspective on education led to a rapid expansion ot educational systems 
in the LDCs, especially at the tertiary level, in Southeast Asia, university en-, 
rolments more than doubled in the sixties while expenditures rose even more 
rapidly. 

India and^Ceyion led the way in tertiary expansion hut by the late sixties, it 
had become evic^nt that what they had wrought was not economic development 
but widespread graduate unemployment. 5 What had happened was that a large 
number of university graduates who could not find jobs "suitable" to their level of 
training had been graduated at great cost, and were beginning to pose a political 
threat to the society 

The phenomenon is reminiscent of what sociologists have termed 
"pseudo-urbanization" in the Third World. In the developed nations, urbanization 
proceeded alongside industrialization. In the Third World however, rapid urbaniza- 
tion was due probably more to "push" factors from the countryside than the "pull" 
of industrialization in the urban centre. As a result, the swollen cities became 



'Higner education in economically underdeveloped countries, in fact, has become a substitute for 
employment As tne paradigm below indicates, the features of underdevelopment produce conditions 
which are conducive to the expansion of higher education 
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dependent on the surrounding countryside and became drains on resources rather 
than the focal points of development. 

Where tertiary education developed with little regard for the needs of the 
economy, a similar phenomenon occurs. But how could this have occurred if 
education was seen as an investment for economic growth? One popular and 
appealing explanation is that universities have failed to generate the requisite 
skills for development because they produce the wrong product mix — i.e. too. 
many arts graduates, and too few engineering and professional graduates. How- 
ever, the explanation is incomplete; it does not explain why presumably rational in- 
dividuals would continue to enrol in large numbers in courses for which there 
seems to be little market demand. 



The answer to this puzzle lies in the financing and supply of higher education. 
Most states heavily subsidize higher education, and given the relatively high gra- 
duate earnings prevailing in most Southeast Asian countries, the rest It is a large 
divergence between individual and societal returns to education. In other words, 
the development needs of the economy and the socio-economic incentive structure 
for the individual do not correspond. Even this is only a partial answer. Another 
plausible explanation, as suggested above, is that higher education in econo- 
mically underdeveloped countries with large young populations tends to become a 
substitute for employment. As the demand for higher education under these cir- 
cumstances increases, the expansion in the higher education opportunities follows 
The expansion tends to take place more rapidly in the Arts as it is cheaper and 
easier to provide than in the more costly professional subjects. 

At this point, we should note the distinction between the teaching and selec- 
tion functions of formal education. The view of education as an investment in 
huma i resources involves a recognition only of the teaching function; it sees the 
educational system essentially as the transmitter of skills. But the formal educa- 
tional system also has a selection function, i.e. through its issuance of certificates 
(presumably, a testimony to the acquisition of certain abilities), it entitles and 
allocates people to positions in society which are denied to non-holders of these cer- 
tificates. The system can thus act as a rationing mechanism. 

In Third World countries, the selection function of higher education has be- 
come increasingly important. The effects are pernicious. The process works thus: 
vwtf^^jLC^Joks, jc^jfLcatioiL^ 

tunities. Schools are the only institutions which grant certificates. As the private 
costs of higher education are low in terms of the anticipated private returns, a high 
demand for tertiary education is generated, even discounting a lengthy wait for 
employment. Gradjate unemployment persists but demand for higher education 
does not fall; entry qualification levels for jobs are further raised, thus stimulating 
an even higher level of demand for tertiary edu^a* cu. 

In brief, it is argued that there is no firm, rteterainate relationship between the 
expansion of the educational system and development. The demands on the 
educational system depend on the stage and nature of the individual country's 
socio-economic structure. 



The socialization effect of higher education should also be noted. The educa- 
tional system surves to inculcate values and to change attitudes in a direction 
..favourable to social and economic development. Where ..universities exist- in 



13 
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multi-racial societies, they may act as preservers and creators of national cultures, 
and they may imbue young people from disparate backgrounds with a set of com- 
mon values and a sense of national purpose. 

Additionally, the teaching and selection functions of the university are impor- 
tant in maintaining or changing the existing system of social stratification. Univer- 
sities are an instrument for promoting social mobility, a role of increasing impor- 
tance as many LDCs have begun to redefine their development goals to Include 
considerations of equity. Universities are called upon to redress unequal access to 
opportunities in the socio-economic system. 

In the following section, we shall examine the nature of tertiary education 
expansion in Singapore and Malaysia in the light of the above discussion. 

II ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MALAYSIA 1950-1970 
Performance 

In 1970, Malaysia had a per capita GNP of US$380 which, in relation to the 
ASEAN countries, ranked second after Singapore. From 1950 to 1960, the growth 
rates were subjected to great fluctuations, with three periods of remarkably high 
growth punctuating otherwise moderate performances. In 1950, the economy 
witnessed a 60.8% growth rate; in 1955, 27.4% and in 1959, 15.1%. In the sixties, 
growth was rather more modulated, with an average growth rate of 5.7% for 
1960-1965 and 6.2% for 1966-1970. The average rate of growth of GDP from 
1958-1971 was 6.3%. 

Economy - Structural Changes 

The fluctuations of the growth rate in the fifties reflected Malaysia's depen- 
dence on an export sector dominated by rubber and tin. This pattern was set by the 
colonial aoministration, whose main interest in Malaya from 1874 to 1957 lay in the 
exploitation of her raw materials for industrial development in the metropolitan 
centres of Great Britain. 

The First Five-Year Plan for 1956-1960 gave first priority to agriculture and 
rural development. In 1958, a definite decision towards diversifying the economy 
was taken when the Pioneer Industry Policy was adopted. The need to diversify the 
economy was obvious: Malaysia's dependence on rubber and tin, both of whose 
prices fluctuated constantly, was detrimental to the long-term growth and stability 
of the economy. 

In 1967 shortly after the First Malaysia Plan had gone into operation, agri- 
culture contributed just over 33% to GDP at factor cost and 57,3% of total exports, 
Mining contributed nearly 7% to GOP but 27.7% of total exports, Manufacturing 
accounted for less than 11% of GDP and 13.7% of exports. The structure of the 
economy had thus remained largely unchanged since Independence in 1957 and 
growth had occurred primarily through Improvement in productivity and export 
prices 

At the beginning of the Second Malaysia Plan in 1971, the situation had not 
changed substantially. Although the manufacturing sector had the highest average 
annual rato of growth of slightly over 10% among all sectors during the period 1967 
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to 1971. and its share of GDP rose from 11% to 13%, its share of export earnings 
fell from 13.7% to 1 1.9%. The relative contribution of all the other sectors remained 
fairly stable with agriculture and services continuing (o be the largest sectors in the 
economy. Throughout the years since independence, therefore, there has been 
very little transformation of Malaysia's economy. 



It is interesting to note that an estimated 71% of rtus growth was attributable 
to the growth of capital stock, 18% to growth of labour input and 11% to residual 
factors 6 These factors include improved capacity utilization, education, organiza- 
tion and technology and in Malaysia's case, much of it may well be due to improve- 
ments in productivity in the rjce and rubber sectors. 

Employment 

Agriculture absorbs the largest proportion of the workforce in Malaysia. How- 
ever, between 1947 to 1970, there have been substantial changes In the sectoral 
composition of employment. 7 Agricultural absorption of labour declined from 65.1% 
in 1947 to 49.4% in 1970 while the services sector increased its share from 23.2% to 
35.7% and the manufacturing sector from 7.1 to 9.2% . 



The late sixties witnessed an increase in unemployment, especially In the 
urban areas (partly because of rural-urban migration). Urban unemployment 
reached a peak of 12.7% in 1969. At the start of the Second Malaysia Plan In 1971, 
the general unemployment rate was estimated at 7.5%, most of It concentrated 
among urban adolescents. Employment generation is one of the biggest challenges 
facing the Malaysian econpmy in the seventies, 

Social Structure and Development Planning 

Any coverage of the Malaysian economy would be Inadequate without men- 
tion of the existing socio-economic disparities among the main ethnic groups in 
Malaysia, and the avowed aim of the Second Malaysia Plan to restructure the 
society and economy 



Up to 1970, the thrust of the development plans wes directed at development 
defined in economic terms, While this had been relatively successful, the net result 
of 20 years of development planning In Malaysia has been the accentuation of 
racial and class differences. In 1957, the Malay income per head was half that of 
the Indians and only a little over 40% of that of the Chinese, In 1967, the sltuetlon 
remained substantially the same. A third of the employed Maley speakers earned a 
monthly income of $75 or less; among Chinese-speakers, the corresponding pro- 
portion was only 10% and among the English-speaking group, 6%, • Ownership of 
capital in the hands of nationals was 60% Chinese, 4% Maley and 2% Indian,* and 
34% others. As Malays accounted for §0,4% of the population, Chinese 36,4% and 
the Indians 1 1%, the unequal distribution of wealth is clear. Occupations were also 
highly stratified by race, with the Chinese dominating private Industrie! and com- 



W Dhminii H.io Tho Po\lmr Povvlopnmnt Pattern find Policy of Ihv Mulnvuian Economy tin. 
puM«hml Pn 0 cfiwrliirion submiltM to tho Univmufy of Singapore 1974 p 60 tconomy ' t,n ' 
7f"C/.p 100 

'L A i'll*« £,hM,c ,infl B°c»«'£cow>rmc Pattern! in Maiayw IntenmUonrt Ubour ttnviow, 104, 6, 
'S«conri Mrtlrtyniii Pl ( m tA/M9/& KiMlfl Lumpur, Govwnmont Pm% tfif/l *' ' 
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mercial employment, and the Malays in small-holding agriculture and in the civil 
service. 

In May 1969, racial riots broke out; the government attributed them largely to 
resentment against the existing inequities in income and opportunities. With this in 
the background, the Second Malaysia Plan inaugurated a new economic policy 
which gave precedence to equity and racial economic balance. Two objectives will 
guide development efforts in future: the eradication of poverty through rapid 

-economic growth, and the restructuring of society to reduce and eventually elimi- 
nate the identification of race with economic function. The Mid-term Review ojthe 
Plarr, estimated that an average annual growth rate of 7% over the next 20 .years 

► wctuld be adequate to achieve both. 

\ : > 

i ■ x The strategy for development is also twofold: the modernization of agriculture 
/and 'the establishment of industrialization. It is in the light of these objectives and 
strategies that the nation's educational policies must be seen. ~ 

III ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF SINGAPORE 1960-1972 ' ~ 4 

During the period 1960-1972, the Singapore economy achieved an average 
annual GDP growth rate of 11.2%. In terms of per capita GDP, the average annual 
rate of growth was 8,8%, rising from $1,243 in 1960 to $3,410 in 1972, the second 
highest in Asia after Japan. The sustained nature of the growth was due primarily 
to the rapid industrialization of the economy. 

Economy - Structural Changes 

Although the services sector contributed 88.2% to GDP in 1972, it was a dra- 
matic fail from the 82.7% in 1960. Within the services sector, the fastest growing 
division was the tourism industry which grew by 23.9% every year. Entrepot trade 
however, traditionally one of the mainstays of the economy, grew by only 5,1% dur- 
ing the same period. 

Manufacturing and quarrying on the other hand, increased by 20,3% and con- 
struction by 24% . By 1973 there were almost 2,000 manufacturing establishments in 
Singapore with an output of $5,845 million. Although Singapore's industrial pattern 
is becoming increasingly diversified, in 1972, it was dominated by five major cate* 
gories of manufacturing activity, which include petroleum refining, the manufac- 
turing of machinery, textiles and electrical and electronic products, 

In the first half of the decade, Singapore followed an Import-substitution policy 
but after 1965, the policy was superseded by an export-oriented, labour-intensive 
policy, designed to solve Singapore's unemployment problem and overcome the 
loss of a common market when she separated from Malaysia, The successful trans- 
formation of her economic base was the essence of Singapore's development 
decade. 10 . 

Employment 

What is even more remarkable about Singapore's economic growth was that it 



"'For o fuller account of tho tranMorrmition, soe Lee Soo Ann. Industrialization m Singapore, 
Longmans, 1974 
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generated sufficient new employment to transform a situation of almost massive 
unemployment in the early sixties to full employment in 1972. An estimated 60 000 
non-ciiizens are reported to be working in Singapore. 

The largest employer by sector is the manufacturing sector which accounted 
for 33.5% of total employment in 1972. Next came services, with 25.5%, followed bv 
commerce, with 22.3%. 11 

Development Strategy 

Right from the time it assumed power in 1959, the PAP government had re- 
cognised that industrialization was crucial for the economy. To that end a Develop- 
ment Plan, covering the period from 1961 to 1964. was drawn up. The Plan looked to 
economic growth in a free-enterprise system but with the active direction and par- 
ticipation of the .government and this formula, established in 1961, has guided 
Singapore's development strategy ever since. 

The Economic Development Board was set up to mastermind the industrializa- 
tion strategy, which in the first few years stressed import-substitution to take 
?£! n l a ,? e ^ c he u Ma,a y sla n market following Singapore's entry into Malaysia in 
1963. After 1965 however, and the loss of a common market with Malaysia, selling 
to the world became the only means of economic survival and a new 
export-oriented strategy was devised. Foreign investment became crucial to the 
success of this new strategy, both for its capital, technical know-how and for its 
ability to compete effectively in world markets. Infrastructure development was pur- 
sued vigorously and a whole new industrial town was established in Jurong. The 
government moved vigorously to promote a peaceful industrial climate. In 1968, 
labour laws were passed which substantially reduced trade union powers vis-a-vis 
management. The educational system was also revamped to place more emphasis 
on the production of the skilled personnel required by a : modern, industrial 
economy. 

By 1972, it was evident that all the planning and hard work had paid off. In the 
words of two foreign commentators'* "lacking a rural hinterland with the safety 
valve of a still functioning agrarian subsistence economy and the reserve of un- 
developed natural resources, Singapore's people had nothing to fall back upon but 
their own energy, adaptability, Intelligence and realism". All this was set to work for 
the achievement of one over-riding goal — rapid economic growth. 

Strategy for the Seventies 

The sixties witnessed in rapicf transition, first the relatively unsuccessful 
establishment of an Import-substitution labour-intensive manufacturing sector and 
then the switch to a successful export-oriented but still labour-Intensive Industrial 
sector. By 1972 however, as signs of an Incipient labour shortage appeared, if be- 
came apparent that Singapore's economic growth could only be sustained If further 
structural changes were made. In his 1972 Budget Speech, the Finance Minister 
Mr. Hon Sui Sen revealed that the 70s were to be devoted to transforming 
Singapore into a regional centre for brain services and brain service Industries. As 



Vo^ndlmnSSl^ F r .? nc ? 9 °t! Qer ' 7$ S ot T "° Cit Y' StatQS: The Development Progress of Hong 
Kongand Singapore, Washington: Nat^nal Planning Association. 1973. p. 174, 
"Geigor and Oeiger. etp cii , p 165 
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part of this programme, the industrial sector would shift away from labour-intensive 
techniques to capital-intensive, high-technology firms. 

IV HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN MALAYSIA 

At present Malaysia has five universities and three colleges and institutes of- 
fering post-seondary higher education. The oldest and best-known of the univer- 
sities is the University of Malaya. Since 1969, the Universiti Sains Malaysia and the 
Universiti Kebangsaan have been established in Penang and Kuala Lumpur respec- 
tively. The University of Agriculture (Universiti Pertanian Malaysia) and the National 
Institute of Technology are the more recent additions to Malaysia's tertiary insti- 
tutions. 

The University of Malaya began with three faculties, namely Arts, Science and 
Engineering. University teaching had started in. Kuala Lumpur in 1957 (under the 
former University of Malaya) with first-year teaching in all arts subjects conducted 
in buildings temporarily made available in the Government Technical College. The 
Agriculture Faculty was added in 1960 and this was followed by the Education and 
Medicine Faculties in 1963. 13 A seventh faculty, Economics and Administration, was 
established in 1966/67 while two more, the faculties of Dentistry and Law, have 
been added. 14 The University of Malaya has expanded rapidly both in terms of stu- 
dent intake and establishment of new faculties and departments to meet with the 
changing needs of the country. In a way too, it has been the parent University 
which has assisted the establishment and growth of the other new universitites. 
Other institutions of higher learning include the Mara Institute of Technology, Teng- 
ku Abdul Rahman College and the Ungku Omar Polytechnic. 15 

The Universiti Sains Malaysia was previously called University Penang. The 
idea of setting up a university in Penang was mooted more than two decades ago, 
in an attempt to decentralize University education, rather than having it available 
only in the capital, Kuala Lumpur. In 1962, the Penang state legislature passed a 
resolution to enlist the help of the University of Malaya authorities, to establish a 
university college or institution of higher learning affiliated to that university, in 
Penang. Further development came when the Ministry of Education established a 
Higher Education Planning Committee, which inter alia also looked into the possi- 
bility of setting up a university in Penang. A committee appointed by the govern- 
ment then recommended in mid-1968 that the proposed university college be 
elevated to the status of a* full university, free and independent of the University of 
Malaya. 16 A cabinet paper was subsequently submitted and approved. The inten- 
tion was for the university to begin operating on 29 May 1969. However, due to the 
13 May disturbances, a decision was taken to postpone matriculation day to 9 June 
1969. On that day, the first 57 undergraduates were matriculated to read courses in 
natural sd&frices at the university's temporary campus at the Malayan Teachers' 
College Campus. By an act of parliament in early 1972, the name was changed to 
Universiti Sains Malaysia, Also in May 1971, the university moved to its permanent 
campus at Mlnden. 



"UNESCO and IAU Higher Education and Development In Southeast Asia, Vol. II, Country Profiles, 
Paris 1967. p. 360. The Dentistry Faculty was set up In 1972/73. 

"These are listed as tertiary institutions in Francis Wong Hoy Kee, Comparative Studies In Southeast 
Asian Education, K.L.: Heinemann Educational Books (Asia) Ltd., 1973. p. 102. This list is not ex- 
haustive. 

"This was recommended by a Working Committee under the chairmanship of the Minister for Educa- 
tion. Y B. Inche Mohd. Khlr Joharl. See Universiti Pulau Plnang, Annual Report 1969/70, p. 2. 
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,3 The following table gives the student population and teaching staff of the University for the period 
1959-65 





1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 ' 


Faculty 


Student 


Staff 


Stud. 


Staff 


Stud. 


Staff 


Stud. 


Staff 


Stud. 


Staff 


Stud. 


Staff 


Stud. 


Staff 


Arts 


163 


n.a. 


354 


28 


556 


41 


723 


45 


908 


56 


1188 


67 


1496 


77 


Science 


31 


n.a. 


114 


26 


203 


31 


318 


40 


398 


45 


462 


50 


568 


53 


Engineering 


129 


n.a. 


159 


12 


198 


11 


226 


13 


257 


18 


262 


19 


281 


21 


Agriculture 






27 


5 


53 


8 


74 


11 


99 


13 


123 


14 


154 


18 


Education 


















34 


6 


88 


10 


150 


12 


Medicine 


















40 


13 


102 


30 


186 


50 


Total 


323 


n.a. 


654 


71 


1010 


91 


1341 


109 


1736 


151 


2225 


190 


2835 


231 



Source: Lim Chong Yah, M A Brief Note on the Finances of the University of Malaya." 
Mimeo,, n.d. Annex I. 

Notes: — « Nil 

n.a. — Not available 

Al I figures refer to the end of the year except 1 960 staff (end of August), 1 965 staff (end 
of September) and 1 965 student (middle of July). 
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This new university has seven schools, namely Biological Sciences, Chemical 
Sciences, Physics and Mathematics, Applied Sciences, Pharmaceutical Sciences, 
Social Sciences and Humanities. It also has a centre for Educational Services 
which provides courses in education to train graduate teachers in science and 
mathematics. 

Universiti Kebangsaan (National University) had its first intake of 171 students 
on 18 May 1970 and is also sited in Kuala Lumpur. It has three faculties, arts, 
science and islamic studies, and a Language Unit. In its development plans for 
1971-75, the university also hopes to set up a medical faculty, a faculty of education 
and an institute of Malay language, literature and culture. It is also the first univer- 
sity using Malay as the medium of instruction, but with English as a compulsory 
subject. Universiti Kebangsaan thus has the unique rolfe of demonstrating that ter- 
tiary education in Malaysia can be successfully conducted in Bahasa Malaysia. It 
has at present, two separate campuses, temporarily sited at the former premises of 
the Malayan Teachers' College in Jalan Pantai Baru, Kuala Lumpur, and the former 
Muslim College of Malaya and Jalan Universiti, Petaling Jaya. It will move to its 
new 2709 — acre site at Bangi, Selangor by 1976. 

Founded in 1955, the National Institute of Technology offers degree and dip- 
loma courses in engineering (civil, electrical and mechanical), architecture, land 
surveying and quantity surveying. 17 The recent change in status from a college to a 
university was announced by the Minister for Education, Encik Hussein Onn in 
March 1972. The Institute will be the main supplier of the much needed high-level 
engineers and architects for the successful implementation of the Second Malaysia 
Plan, 1971-75. 

The 1918 Committee on Technical and industrial Education in the Federated 
Malay States, when it recommended the provision of Trade Schools, also included 
in its proposals a School of Agriculture. But it was not until 1931 that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture OP 60801 the School of Agriculture at Serdang, offering a 
two-year course, principally with the object of training future officers* of the 
department. 

In 1947, it was granted college status anu u »'ear later, the diploma. course was 
lengthened to three years. Since then, it has trained personnel for both the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Rubber Research Institute. The college was controlled 
by a council which was, by statute., an agent of the University of Malaya, an 
arrangement which brought It Into closer contact with the Faculty of Agriculture of 
the. University. In Malaysia, given its agriculture-based economy, the idea of a 
higher institution to produce qualified leaders at professional and sub-professional 
levels in agriculture was a logical one. Thus on 28 October 1971, the college at Ser- 
dang was merged with the Faculty of Agriculture at the University of Malaya to be- 
come the University of Agriculture. Besides research Into crop-production, there is 
also a poultry unit and a livestock farm, with facilities for agronomic research, the 
four faculties are those of Agriculture, Forestry, Veterinary and Medicine and 
Animal Science. 



"The carder origins of the Technical College can be found in UNESCO and IAU op. clL p. 311 and 
p 314 and also in Francis Wong Hoy Kee and Ee Tlang Hong Education in Malaysia, K,L: 
Helnemann Educational Books Ltd . 1971. pp. 159*160. 
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The Mara Institute of Technology (MIT), founded in 1965, originated from the 
Dewan Latehan RIDA (Rural Industrial Development Authority) established in 1954 
to prepare young Malays for work in commerce and industry, 18 It w^s originally 
named Maktab Mara and subsequently renamed Mara Institute of Technology in 
October 1967, after expansion in the number of courses and students. After the 
completion of its new campus at Shah Alam in 1975, its enrolment is expected to 
reach 4,500\ 

The Institute prepares students for the professional examinations of certain 
.educational institutes in the United Kingdom. A number of its own diploma courses 
are also being conducted and these examinations are standardized by external 
examiners from Ealing College, London. The MIT is designed to play a role comple- 
mentary to that of the University of Malaya and in fact conducts courses not avail- 
able elsewhere in the country. It aims at meeting the needs of professional and 
sub-professional personnel. It offers 44 courses in ten schools which include 
accountancy and finance, computer science, agriculture, engineering, hotel and 
catering management, library science and pre-university studies. 

An important contribution to the development of education is the establish- 
ment of the Tengku Abdul Rahman College in Kuala Lumpur in 1969. The brain-child 
of the Malaysian Chinese Association, the college, as envisaged by its sponsors, 
would be a half-way house between school and university. In 1970 its enrolment 
was 1,034 (510 in 1969) with 643 students in science and 391 in arts. Enrolment is 
expected to reach 4,300 by 1975 in the School of Pre-university Studies and other 
three projected schools of arts and sciences, technology and business studies 

Finally, the Ungku Omar Polytechnic in Ipoh opened in 1970 with 290 students 
enrolled for courses in civil, electrical and mechanical technologies, accountancy 
and business studies. The Polytechnic covers to some extent the need for 
second-level technicians and aims at providing a broad schedule of technical and 
commercial courses. It scope includes town and country planning, mining tech- 
nology, land and quantity surveying, structural, architectural and mechanical draw- 
ing, 

4 

From the above, it will be noted that all the institutions of higher learning are 
sited in West Malaysia, While East Malaysia has also begun to implement plans for 
technical and vocational education up till 1974, students seeking tertiary level 
education still had to come over to universities and colleges in either Singapore or 
West Malaysia (or go for studies in Europe and America), In 1974, MARA establish- 
ed a branch campus in Sabah and will soon establish another one in Sarawak, 
Universiti Kebangsaan is also expected to establish a branch campus in East 
Malaysia next year. 

V HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
SINGAPORE 

Tertiary education in Singapore began rather late and slowly, partly due to its 
neglect by the colonial administrators, who did not have the foresight that Sir Stam- 



'"Mara stands lor Majlis Amanah Rayat or the Council lor Indigenous People, see Tho Mara Institute of 
Technology Yostorday, Today and Tomorrow, KL Government Printer, Mara Institute ol 



Technology. 1069 
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ford Raffles had. 19 An initial effort to establish a tertiary institution took place to- 
wards the close of the 19th Century, when the Straits Settlement Government set 
up a medical school to train local students as assistant surgeons to Europeans. 20 
This school was not successful, but the idea of a full-fledged tertiary institution was 
taken up by the non-European trading community led by Tan Jiak Kim; a total of 
$80,000 was raised and the local merchants petitioned the colonial government to 
establish a medical school. 21 

The project was reluctantly agreed to and the Straits Settlements and Federa- 
ted Malay States Medical School was opened in 1905 "in discarded buildings which 
had previously formed part of the female lunatic asylum", with an entry of 23 
students. 22 A five-year training course was given and the licence in medicine and 
surgery was awarded upon successful completion. In 1916, the licence was 
recognized by the General Medical Council of the United Kingdom. In 1925, the 
school was renamed King Edward VII College of Medicine and by 1935, full courses 
in dentistry and pharmacy, as well as in medicine were given. 23 By 1947 there was a 
total enrolment of 265, including 41 women, and 11 chairs (though six of these were 
vacant). 24 

Following the centennial celebrations of the founding of Singapore, steps 
were initiated to set up a parallel college'to teach arts and science. In 1928, Raffles 
College was opened with staff recruited from U.K. and Supported by public sub- 
scription and government grant. 25 At the beginning, the new college was bedevilled 
by insufficient funds, inadequate control (exercised for a number of years ex-officio 
by a Director of Education more than fully occupied with primary and secondary 
education), and a general suspicion that it was merely a teacher-training institution. 
But many of the difficulties were overcome, and by 1974 student enrolment had risen 
to 300,(compared to 80 in 1934/35) and a three-year diploma course was being held in 
art of science, the latter also covering the pre-medical requirements of the 
College of Medicine. Raffles College was a private institution with strong govern- 
ment representation on its council, 26 while the College of Medicine was a full res- 
ponsibility of the government. The scope of employment for the graduands was ex- 
panded in 1933, when the colonial government created the Straits Settlements Civil 
Service to enable Raffles College diploma holders to fill the junior administrative 
posts in the bureaucracy. 



1 'Sir Slumlord Riffles, in a minute written shortly before he left Singapore, declared that educa- 
tion must keep pace with commerce in order that its beneMs may be assured and its evils avoided 
shall we not consider it one of our first duties to afford the meano of education to surrounding coun- 
tries and thus render our stations not only the seats of commerce but ol literature and the arts? This 
minute is quoted in full in Lady Sophia Raffles Momoir of the Lite and Public Servicos ol Sir Thomas 
Rallies: F R S etc (London 1B30) Also ciuoted in Rallies ol the Eastern Isles, Wurtzburg. ed Witling 
(London. Hodder and Stoughton. 1954) 

'See K Kanagaratnam, The Early Years of the Medical School , Sixty years ol Medical Education, 
(Singapore, n p 1 965i. p 20 

•"G Brooke, Medical Works and Institulions in W Makepeace vt at, One Hundred Voars ol 
Singapore, (London: John Murray. 1921). Vol 1. p 514 
■"'Department of Education. Annual Report, 1950, p 1 1 

"UNESCO and IAU Higher Education and Development in Southeast Asia. Vol If, Country Profiles, 
(1967).p 433 
"tbtd.p 433 
•'•Ibid, p 434 

•'See Raffles Collocfo Calendar, lor details ^ rj 
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In 1939, a commission under Sir William McLean recommended the integration 
of the two institutions into a university college with an English affiliation as the first 
step in establishing a University of Malaya. 27 No progress was made in implemen- 
ting the recommendation due to the outbreak of the Second World War. In 1947, a 
second commission under Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders considered that the 
standards of both institutions warranted the status of a full university. 28 The com- 
mission also shared the general view that the federation of Singapore with Malay- 
sia was bound to be effected in the near future, and hence proposed that the 
amalgamation be effected in Johore Bahru, presumably a convenient mid-way point 
between Singapore and Kuala Lumpur. The merger was rapidly effected on 8 Octo- 
ber 1949, and it was decided not to resite the university. 29 The first convocation 
took place in 1950, with a student body of 781. 

The University of Malaya was sponsored and financed jointly by the govern- 
ments of the Federation of Malaya and of Singapore, but it enjoyed a considerable 
degree of autonomy, with its own court and council constituted as statutory bodies, 
under the laws of the two territories. It had three faculties of Arts, Science and 
Medicine and admission (either overseas or local) was based on a higher school 
certificate. The table below gives the distribution of students in 1957. 

TABLE 1 



University of Malaya, Singapore: Distribution 
of Students in 1957 



Territory 


No. 


% 


Sex 


No. 


Federation of MalayS 


1134 


62 


Male 


1401 


Singapore 


622 


34 


Female 


424 


Sarawak & North Borneo 


25 


1 






Other 


44 


3 






Total 


1825 


100 




1825 



Course of Study 


Total No. 


No. for S'pore 


Race 


Arts 


844 


306 


Chinese 


1145 


Law 


42 


22 


Malay 


228 


Science 


227 


69 


Indian 


229 


Engineering 


92 


32 


Ceylonese 


140 


Medicine 


493 


162 


Eurasian 


47 


Dentistry 


109 


26 


Other 


36 


Pharmacy 


18 


5 






Total 


1825 


622 


Total 


1825 



Source Educational Tnennat Survey. 1955-57. 



"Rtipnrt of tht> Commission on Htqhor Education m Malaya, London. HMSO, 1939 

"Roport of tho Commission on University Education m Malaya.' K L . Government Printer, 1948 

"Annual Report. 1049-50. 0 1 
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While the attempt to move the University of Singapore to Johore Bahru was 
aborted, the clamour for a separate university to be set up in Malaya continued to 
gain widespread sympathy and support in that territory. 30 

In 1957 a commission chaired by Dr. Robert Aitken was appointed to "review 
the constitution, working and finances of the University of Malaya in the light of the 
experience and rapid expansion of the last seven years and of the prospective 
expansion in the near future, including the plan for developing the university in 
Kuala Lumpur". 31 In the matter of expansion into Malaya, two solutions were put 
forth; (a) establishment of a K.L. "division" of the university, with teaching depart- 
ments, for which the Government of Malaya would accept financial responsibility, 
and (b) establishment of a university college at Kuala Lumpur, offering degree 
courses approved by the Singapore senate. The commission opted for the second 
scheme. In the event, however, neither scheme as formulated was acceptable to 
the two committees appointed by their respective governments to examine the re- 
port, and a third, and obviously interim, policy was followed. 



In 1958 then, legislation was enacted to provide for the development of the 
university to be effected by the creation of two largely autonomous divisions of 
equal status, the original institution in Singapore and a new division in Kuala 
Lumpur. Each division had a principal divisional council and a divisional senate, 
and co-ordination was effected by a single vice-chancellor and a central council 
with equal representation from each of the two divisional councils., But it was a 
matter of time before the split into two autonomous universities began. This finally 
materialized on 1 January 1962 when the Singapore division came to be known as 
the University of Singapore while the K.L. division retained the name of the Univer- 
sity of Malaya. A new vice-chancellor was appointed to head the University of 
Singapore as the incumbent of the former University of Malaya remained in Kuala 
Lumpur. 

The University of Singapore in 1962 had four faculties — Arts, Science, 
Medicine (including Dentistry and Pharmacy) and Law. It also had the School of 
Education and a non-faculty Department of Social Studies. All these faculties and 
non-faculty departments had been previously established under the University of 
Malaya. Since 1962, much reorganization and expansion have taken place to en- 
courage development of the university to make it more consonant with national 
goals. Accordingly, new departments were established, such as those of Chinese 
and Malay Studies, Political Science, Sociology and so on. An Economic Research 
Centre was established in 1965 to "assist policy-makers in formulating plans of eco- 
nomic and social advancement". 32 Within the Faculty of Medicine, a School of 
Post-graduate Medical Studies was inaugurated in f964 to promote postgraduate 
studies and to provide refresher and specialist 'diploma courses and other pro- 
grammes leading to higher degrees. Similar extension of course work also 
occurred in the Faculty of Law. 



'The desire for a separate university for Malaya can be traced to as early as 1954. See University 
Annual Report 1 953-54, p. 2. where it is staled. (hat the University of Malaya will be maintained 
as an integral body, serving the Federation and Singapore, until the time for establishing two 
separate university institutions one located in Singapore and one in the Federation arrives 
when the whole matter will be reviewed • 

"Report of the University of Malaya Commission of Engineering, 1957, Singapore Government 
Printer. 1957. p. 7 

'•University of Singapore. Annual Report, 1964 -65, p 2 
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A more recently discernible trend of development lies in the introduction of 
more professional courses related to the needs of a rapidly industrializing and 
modernizing society. Departments in applied chemistry, accountancy, business 
administration, social work and social administration, civil, mechanical and elect- 
rical engineering, and architecture, are all indicative of this trend. A Department of 
Music was the latest addition in 1973. 

The University of Singapore is only one of the six institutions of higher learr 
ing in Singapore, the others being the Nanyang University (1956), the Singapore 
Polytechnic (1958), the Teachers' Training College (1950), the Ngee Ann Technical 
College (1963) and the Singapore Technical Institute. 

When educational facilities in the People's Republic of China were closed to 
residents outside the country in the period after World War II, the Chinese com- 
munity in Singapore was determined to establish its own local institution of higher 
learning. The need was also precipitated by the simultaneous growth of secondary 
schools giving a six-year course in Chinese. As a consequence a Nanyang Univer- 
sity was planned in 1953 and began admitting students in 1956. It was founded by a 
limited company since the government was not prepared to grant a charter until 
after the usual inquiry into standards and staff of the university. The medium of ins- 
truction was Chinese and it followed broadly the Chinese (Taiwan) university 
system, which in turn is partly based upon the American pattern. It had three 
colleges then, and in 1957 there were 388 students in arts, 327 in science and 185 in 
commerce. , 

In 1959, when Singapore becarie self-goverr.ir.g, a grant was made and an or- 
dinance was passed to incorporate the university and revise the system of control. 
Thus instead of a management system whereby the financiers of the institution also 
made staff appointments and directed educational policy, a council and senate as 
well as a court, wv*'* instituted. A commission under S.L. Prescott was also 
appointed "to look inio the academic standards of Nanyang University and the 
adequacy of the teaching staff tnd equipment and the means adopted by Nanyang 
University for ensuring satisfactory standards of academic work." 33 The com- 
mission pointed to the inappropriate organization and administrative system; in- 
adequate standar J of library and laboratory provision; the great proportion of staff 
who were inadequacy qualified; discouraging and demoralizing terms of employ- 
ment; and overloaded and uncoordinated curriculum. It therefore felt Nanyang de- 
grees were not comparable to those of other recognized universities and further 
recommended an ad hoc committee to review its report and determine the extent 
and sequence of the reorganization necessary. 

,A review committee under Dr. Gwee Ah Leng was set up to "determine the ex- 
tent and sequence of reorganization deemed necessary." 34 The committee split on 
whether to recommend that Nantah should be integrated within the University of 
Malaya (as the University of Singapore then was) or, the majority opinion, whether 
there should be more than one university, provided that both were oriented towards 
a local content. Other recommendations included government aid by deficit finan- 
cing, student bursaries and matching grants for donated capital funds; a board of 
selection for recruitment of staff and assessment of staff standards; better terms of 
service for the staff; and reforms of both curricula and of the examination system. 



"Ruport o/ the Nanyang University Commission, 1959, Singapore. Government Printer. 1959 
"Rnpnrt ol the Nanyang University Raviow Committee. Singapore. Government Printer. 1960 
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The report was accepted in principle by the Singapore government, which 
stated that it was prepred to grant Nantah parity treatment with the University of 
Malaya in respect of Singapore students (some 40% of total enrolment) amounting 
.to some $2.1 million in 1960/61, provided that reorganization was carried out as re- 
commended by the committee. 

In 1965, another committee was appointed by the university itself, under tne 
chairmanship of Dr. Wang Gangwu "to review the current organization of courses of 
study and contents of individual courses in Nanyang University and to recommend 
to the University revised courses of study adapted to the needs of our society." 35 It , 
reported the limited role of the University, in producing large number of graduates 
without adequate consideration of the prospects of employment for the graduates, 
or of high standards of research and teaching, or of the fundamental objectives of 
higher education in a plural society. It had so far catered only for students from 
Chinese-medium schools in the country, a function which was too narrow. The com- 
mission recommended admission of students from all streams of education, re- 
vision of the curriculum and also suggestions for amending the degree structure to 
allow for the award of both pass and honours degrees and higher degrees. It also re- 
commended that a number of departments be discontinued or reoriented; provision of 
opportunities for research and recruitment of staff of high academic calibre and an 
upward revision of salaries in line with other university salaries in Malaya. The 
reaction to the report by the student body was most unfavourable and precipitated 
a series of violent clashes with the authorities and the police. 

But since the reorganization of the university and intervention of the govern- 
ment, with the latter formally recognizing Nantah's degrees in 1968, the university 
has developed rapidly to serve its purpose in the national context, its standards are 
also being raised to those of the University of Singapore. 

The idea of a Singapore Polytechnic was first mooted in the fifties when a 
committee was formed in 1951 to investigate the shortage of trained draughtsmen 
and technicians in the (engineering industry. In November 1958, the Polytechnic 
opened for classes formally. Its development is discernible in three stages, 
beginning with the initial stage when no clear direction was recognized since it 
offered a proliferation of courses ai many levels. In 1959, its role was redefined to 
produce technically — trained manpower required to support the government's 
industrialization programme. The departments of Engineering, Architecture and 
Building, Accountancy and Nautical Studies were established in 1959, and dip- 
lomas were awarded at the professional, technician and crafts levels. In 1964, a 
team of specialists came out to advise the Polytechnic in detail as to further mea- 
sures necessary. 36 In 1965, it was decided that the Polytechnic should confine itself 
to technician training and arrangements were made With the University of 
Singapore, whereby trained professional graduates of the Polytechnic were to be 
awarded degree by the University. 

In 1968, the professional degree courses of the Polytechnic were transferred 
to the University where corresponding departments of Accountancy, Architecture 
and Building and Engineering were set up, Since then, the Polytechnic has been re- 
organized into two main schools — the Schools of Industrial Technology and 



>'>Report of the Nanyang University Curriculum Committoo, Singapore. Nanyang University. 1965. p 
1 

,e See UNESCO and IAU. op CiL pp 450-451 _ ^ 
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Nautical Studies. The former includes the departments of Civil Engineering and 
Building, Electrical and Electronic Engineering, Mechanical and Production 
Engineering, a Marine Engineering and Shipbuilding Division, a Rubber and Plastic 
Division, and a Mathematics and Science Division. The School of Nautical Studies 
offers a number of sea-training courses ranging from special pre-sea courses to 
full-time Marine Engineering courses. 



Ngee Ann Technical College was founded in May 1963 by the Ngee Ann Kong- 
si as an independent college of technology and commerce, teachinq in both the 
Chinese and English languages. The entrance qualification is a school certificate or 
its equivalent and the courses are of four years' duration, or six years for part-time 
students There are three faculties, namely Arts (with departments of Chinese and 
Malay Languages) Commerce (with department of Business Administration and 
Accountancy) and Technology (with departments of Applied Chemistry Tele- 
communications and Domestic Science). The rather curious combination of depart- 
ments is explained by the attempt to match the output of the college with the indus- 
trial and commercial needs of Singapore. 



The term college implies that Ngee Ann is a full-fledged university but at the 
moment it appears to be rather filling the role and satisfying the standards of what 
is termed in the United States a "community college"^ This posed the problem of 
recognition of its qualifications, and as in Nanyang University, the government 
intervened to assess the role of Ngee Ann. In 1966, the Ngee Ann Kongsi accepted 
the recommendation to reorganize the College into a technical college to offer dip- 
loma courses in engineering and commerce ^ The name of Ngee Ann Technical 
College was thus accepted following an act of Parliament in 1968 which declared it 
formally a pubbhc educational institution. Together with the Polytechnic NATC is 
meeting adequately Singapore's grOw^n demands for skilled technicians in various 
trades and industries. 



The Teachers Training College (TTC) was founded in 1950 as a serious at- 
tempt to put ♦Qgether training on a formal basis. Until 1959 it offered either two-year 
full-time certificate courses or three-year part-time r .ormal courses. With the expan- 
sion of trv bChw-ol system in the 1960s, part-time courses were offered to students 
who at the same time assumed teaching responsibilites in school By 1967 full-time 
courses were offered as the part-time scheme was at best only anatf ftoc'solution 
In the second half of the 1960s. TTC also offered training for graduate teachers for 
which a certificate-in-education was awarded, alongside the full-time course con- 
ducted at the University which carried the award of a Diploma in Education. 

In December 1971, the School of Education at the University of Singapore was 
closed down, and the Department of Education at Nanyang also ceased to exist 
after recommendation by the Wang Gangwu Committee in 1965. Thus TTC assumed 



In 1964. Arthur L Singer Jr from the Carnegie Corporation ol New York and Lucian W. Pye from 
MIT recommended the role of a Community College for Ngee Ann A community college is essential- 
ly a junior college in the American sense • 

m?«£°a' 0l S h0 Con [ m, Jl G ° o1 1 GW0VV on the Futuro Development ol Ngee Ann Colloge. Singapore 
Ngee Ann Kongsi. 1966. The Chairman was Professor Thong Saw Pak and the terms of reference 
was to review the organization of Ngee Ann College with special reference to the courses of study 
at present at the college, and in the light of the findings and the needs of our country, to recommend 
o Ihe Ngee Ann Kongsi in what way this institution of higher learning should be developed and how 
the organization and courses of study should be improved in order to bring about such development 
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the role of the sole institution responsible for training teachers, and offering 
courses leading to higher degree in education. More recently, in 1973, the TTC be- 
came the Institute ot Education, with some reorganization of its courses and teach- 
ing methods, to improve the quality of teacher training at all levels. 

* VI HIGHER EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

The ooening section of this paper pointed out the conceptual and metho- 
dological difficulties of establishing a clear nexus between the expansion of higher 
education and development. This being so, we shall therefore examine higher 
education In Singapore and West Malaysia from a wider social and economic pers- 
Dective In particular, we will look at the roles assigned to higher education and the 
rrarket absorption of new graduates, the latter a useful indicator of higher educa- 
tion's contribution to current production. 



The Singapore Experience 

Between 1960 to 1969. total tertiary enrolment increased from 8,171 students 
to 12.836 students. Between 1960 and 1970, the school population increased from 
337.189 to 508,841. Because of the relatively large tertiary base in 1960 (8,171 
students compared to 676 in Malaysia), the proportion of tertiary level enrolment is 
fairly high although expansion has not been as rapid as in Malaysia. 

About 21% of the national budget each year is spent on education, and ter- 
tiary education receives a disproportionate share. In 1969, while primary school 
enrolment was almost 30 times tertiary enrolment, government expenditure on re- 
current expenditure for primary schools was only three and a half times that of ter- 
tiary education. In short the unit cost of higher education is extremely high relative 
to primary and secondary schooling. Tuition rates are low, and the net subsidy per 
student high. Students at the University of Singapore pay an annual tuition fee of 
$500 (increased to $600 for new students in 1974) while the average recurrent cost 
per student is in'the region of $4,900. 

In 1972, 4% of the relevant age-group was enrolled in the two universities in 
Singapore. A further 7.1% of the same age-group were enrolled in other institutions 
of higher learning. The enrolment by institution is given below: 



Singapore Polytechnic 5,764 

University of Singapore 5,226 

Nanyang University 2,513 
Ngee Ann Technical College 

Singapore Technical Institute jj™ 

Teachers* Training College 54' 



15.882 



Over the past twelve years, the total enrolment in tertiary education has 
doubled. In the next ten years, it is estimated that Singapore University enrolment 
will expand by about 4% annually while Nanyang University's enrolment is project- 
ed to rise steadily. The three technical institutes will have~a*total enrolment of 
11,500 by the mid-eighties. 
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In the sixties, government attention was focussed on the development of pri- 
mary and secondary education. As this has been largely achieved, increasing at- 
tention is now being turned to the development of tertiary and technical education 
in the seventies in line with Singapore's aspiration to be a global city and a regional 
service centre. 

What are the needs which tertiary education are called upon to fulfil? Con- 
tinued economic growth in Singapore will need to be sustained by an increasingly 
sophisticated industrial sector. Thus an increased supply of skills, especially at the 
professional level, is essential. At the same time, the government has planned for 
an accelerated extension of social services — adequate housing, education and 
health facilities and improved mass transport and pollution control, all of which re- 
quire additional skilled manpower. It is estimated that employment of professional 
and technical manpower is likely to increase from 49,600 in 1972 to over 100,000 by 
the end of the seventies to support industrial development and the expansion of 
social services. 

In recognition of the significant emphasis placed on tertiary education and its 
cost, the planning and administration of higher education is under the close control 
of the government. In 1968, Dr. Toh Chin Chye, the Minister for Science and Tech- 
nology, became the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Singapore. He has also 
been the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Singapore Polytechnic since 
1959. 

Nanyang University, established as a private university in 1959, was re- 
organized in 1968 and brought under the close control of the government. Since 
then, it has received substantial public subsidy from the government and is now un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education. Similarly, in 1968, Ngee Ann Tech- 
nical College was reorganized as a public educational institution and brought under 
the control of the Ministry of Education. This Ministry is also responsibile for the 
Institute of Education and the Singapore Technical Institute. 

The prime consideration, where expansion is concerned, has been and still is, 
the manpower needs of the economy. This has had several important effects on the 
nature of tertiary education in Singapore. 

First of all, tertiary education has remained an elite institution with highly 
selective criteria for entry, as opposed to mass institutions. Entry requirements 
have not been relaxed for any social purposes, as in Malaysia's case. 

Secondly, curriculum development has been a planned response to the man- 
power needs of the economy. In 1969, three new faculties were added to the 
University of Singapore, viz. the Faculty of Engineering, the Faculty of Architecture 
and Building and the School of Accountancy and Business Administration. In 1968, 
the former Ngee Ann Institute of Technology and Commerce was reconstituted as 
the Ngee Ann Technical College. Care is taken that there be no wasteful overlap 
between universities and colleges. The University of Singapore is expected to 
develop into the principal centre of higher learning and research with emphasis 
given to professional courses while Nanyang University will emphasize humanities 
and commerce. The institute of Education will be responsible for teacher-training. 
The training of senior technicians will be the responsibility of the Singapore Poly- 
technic and to a lesser extent, Ngee Ann. Ngee Ann and the Singapore Technical 
Institute will train junior technicians and advanced craftsmen. 
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The enrolment mix of the universities has adapted to changing manpower 
needs. In the University of Singapore for example, total enrolment in the three 
oldest faculties of Arts /Social Sciences, Science and Medicine dropped from 81 .3% 
of total enrolment in 1968/69 to 40.6% of total enrolment in 1973/74.39 By 1983, it is 
estimated that two-thirds of enrolment will be in the professional courses. A similar 
pattern can be discerned in Nanyang University; the enrolment in the College of 
Arts fell from 988 to 784 between 1962 and 1972 while that in the College of Com- 
merce grew ftt)m 375 to 954. 

However, more development of higher education is planned for. The expan- 
sion of the University of Singapore calls for the establishment of a new campus at 
Kent Ridge, which will house all the various faculties and schools in one area. 
There, more attention will be paid to research and* post-graduate studies. 

The cost of this expansion has been by no means small. Data in the Appendix 
indicate the increase in recurrent expenditure for all institutions, except the 
Singapore Technical Institute and the Institute of Education, for which figures are 
not available. 

The employment studies all confirmed that the increased output from the ins- 
titutions of higher learning in Singapore has been absorbed without difficulty by the 
labour market. It is an indication that the direction of expansion has been 
well-steered. The expenditure on higher education, on this criterion, is well jus- 
tified. 

The role of higher education in Singapore must be considered in the light of 
her economy, which is based more on the utilisation of human resources than on 
natural resources. The dynamic growth of the modern industrial sector of the 
economy in the last few years has also accounted for the ease with which gra- 
duates have been absorbed into the labour market. The findings of a series of 
employment surveys on graduates of Singapore University, Polytechnic and Ngee 
Ann in the past few years suggest that most graduates are able to land a job within 
three months of their graduation. First-job salaries of University of Singapore gra- 
duates have also been rising and at a very swift rate for business administration, 
economics, accountancy, engineering, architecture, building and estate manage- 
ment graduates. 40 Nanyang University graduates generally took a little longer (wait- 
ing time for employment is between four to six months) time to find employment. 41 
There is however no sign of chronic or persistent joblessness among college gra- 
duates in Singapore. Another factor is surely the strict control exerted over expan- 
sion, a control based primarily on one criterion — the efficiency of the allocation of 
resources. 



v, Lim Chong Yah. Mass versus Selective Higher Education in Southeast Asia — The Responses of 
the University ot Singapore, paper presented at RlHED workshop. Chiang Mai. November 29 — 
December 2. 1973 

4 See Economic Research Centre. Graduate Employment Survey Reports on University of 
Singapore. Ngee Ann and Polytechnic graduates. 1973-74 

4 See Ong Teck Hong and Yang Chung-Hon. An Analysis ot the Employment Experiences ot 
1971-72 and 1972-73 NanyAnq University Graduates (in Chinese). Singapore. Nanyang University. 
May 1 974 
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In the seventies, the objective is to transform Singapore into the brain-centre 
for Southeast Asia. Clearly, higher education has a crucial role to play if this aim is 
to be achieved, although evidence does not suggest that higher education was the 
key ingredient in Singapore's rapid development in the late sixties. Indeed indus- 
trialization in Singapore probably proceeded before the extensive revamping of the 
educational system. 42 However, it seems certain that sustained economic develop- 
ment requires highly-skilled manpower and research. 

, h Economic development in the seventies however, will depend essentially on 
ne ability of the leaders and people to respond effectively to change and the need 
for change. This capacity to adapt to rapid'changes is probably one of the most 
important contributions of education to development. If anything, it has been this 
capacity which has helped Singapore to weather a series of adverse circumstances 
which it confronted following its separation from Malaysia in 1965. 

Account should also be taken of the political and social effects of the expan- 
sion of tertiary education in Singapore. Obviously, tertiary education acts as an 
important avenue of social mobility. Just as importantly, its selective criteria 
emphasize meritocracy as the governing principle in the socio-economic structure 
Entry into the universities is determined primarily by academic qualification and 
government scholarships are awarded on academic merit rather than financial 
need. As it is one of the major rationing principles, the pratice of meritocratic selec- 
tion has important.implications for occupational aspirations and the distribution of 
rewards in the social system. Over time the inequalities of rewards associated with 
the meritocratic system will become more pronounced. At some point hiqher 
education would need to pay more attention to its impact on social equity. 

VII THE MALAYSIAN EXPERIENCE 

Relationship of Higher Education to Other Levels of Education 

\ 

The development of higher education in Malaysia has been described in an 
earlier section. It may be useful however to look at these trends in terms of the 
other levels of education. 

. ' n P r °P ortion enrolled at the first, second and third levels of educa- 

ST^n? i 3 i °1- ' n ^ 97 °' h0WeVer ' ,he proport,on enrolled had 'hanged™ 
74.2. 25.4: 0 4. While there has been general increase in all levels of education se- 
condary and tertiary education have increased more rapidly, with tertiary enrol- 
ments tripling between 1960 and 1965, and doubling between 1965 and 1970 
Furthermore tertiary education was expected to increase another four-times during 
the course of the Second Malaysia Plan. 

B HM^°n Ut 20 °i Of the ? at ' 0nal bud96t is devo,ed ,0 edua,ion and the rising cost of 

2™ .» Mn ? S6 . en the ,3 . Ct th3t in West Malavs,a in 1957 total expenditure 
per capita on education was only $5.8, but by 1968 the sum had risen to $42 9 Rela- 
tively speaking, the amount which goes to tertiary education is very high as the 
average unit cost -of a primary school student per year is around $150- for a secon- 

c ar ^ Ch00 ' Student about S200 but ,or a university student ranging from over 
52.000 for an Arts student to around $12,000 for a medical student. 

' See O.Clark. Employment Promot.on m Singapore, unpublished paper April 1974 
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Expansion: Rationale and Pattern 

In 1959. there were one university, one technical college and one agricultural 
college, with a total enrolment of 710 students. In 1965 a UNESCO Regional Advi- 
sory Team for Educational Planning in Asia recommended that "the highest priority 
should be given to the higher education level in future." By 1973, 14 years after the 
first university was set up with an enrolment of 320, there were five universities and 
three colleges with a total enrolment of 22,192 students. Expansion, especially 
since 1969, has been phenomenal. Between 1969 and 1973, three new universities 
were established, one college was elevated to university status and two new colle- 
ges were founded. Student enrolment between 1970-1973 alone registered a 66% 
increase. 

As the provision of higher education is the virtual monopoly of the govern- 
ment, the expansion of tertiary education is controlled by the government. What 
were' the considerations which led to the decision to accelerate expansion of ter- 
tiary education? 

The Higher Education Planning Committee was set up v to*study and make 
recommendations for the expansion of higher education in the country. Its final 
report in 1967, in contrast to earlier Plans, gave top priority to upper secondary and 
tertiary level education. The formula has been that "courses of higher education 
should be available for all those who are qualified by ability and attainment to pur- 
sue them and who wish to do so". Since the HSC is considered proof of ability, the 
expansion of the secondary school system naturally led to an increase in the de- 
mand for university education by qualified students. In 1974, out of 22,434 appli- 
cants for university places, only 6,095 were awarded places. 

After 1969, the desire to redress inequities in the opportunity structure of 
Malaysian society became a crucial expansionary factor. The avowed aim was to 
increase Malay participation in tertiary education. There was first the need to pro- 
vide tertiary education in Malay to Malay-medium secondary school graduates. The 
Malay secondary stream has shown a phenomenal increase in enrolment of 64 % bet- 

TABLE2 



University of Malaya: Enrolments and Educational Opportunity 
by Ethnic Group, 1965-66 



Item 


Malays 


Chinese 


Indians 


Students Number 


721 


1669 


395 


Percentage 


25.4 


58.9 


13.9 


Higher Education 
Rate 1 


18 


56 


44 


Probability of Access 








(per thousand) 2 


2 


8 


6 



Notes' 1 Numberof students per 1 00.000 inhabitants of the same ethnic group. 

' 2. The ratio of the number of students in 1965-66 to the population of the same 
ethnic group aged 20 and 24 in 1967-68. 



Source: Adapted from J.P. Aries. Ethnic and Socio-Economic Patterns in Malaysia". In- 
ternational Labour Review, 104.6(1971). 
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ween 1 958 to 1967. Yet for a long time there were no Malay-medium universities. This 
was the mam reason for the setting up of Universiti Kebangsaan, where the medium of 
instruction fs Malay. Secondly, the new policy of restructuring society outlined in the 
Second Malaysia Plan called for greater access to opportunity structures for Malays. 
In 1965-66. as the above table shows, the probability of access to university educa- 
tion was two per thousand for Malays, eight for Chinese and six for Indians. 

The policy called for a greater number of places in the universities for Malays. 
Furthermore, the plan to create a new Malay entrepreneurial class which could par- 
ticipate effectively in the modern industrial sector reinforced the need for more 
university places for Malays. By 1974, well over 60% of new admissions to the five 
universities were Bumiputras. 

Once the policy of increasing Malay participation was made, the problem of 
maintaining a racial balance emerged. If increasing Malay participation meant limit- 
ing places for non-Malays, a potentially explosive political problem arises as the 
allocation of places in institutions of higher learning was no longer based on exclu- 
sively objective criteria but a combination of performance and race. wiTKthe latter 
being given more weight. 

The main signals to which tertiary education responded were clearly political 
and social rather than economic. It was the university's capacity to facilitate up- 
ward social mobility which stimulated the growth of university enrolment. While the 
triggering forces were non-economic, the expansion was also consonant with a pri- 
vate and economic perspective of higher education — higher education was rela- 
tively cheap for the individual principally because of heavy state subsidies and 
given the enormous pecuniary benefits accruing to the individual, the decision to 
seek further education was certainly rational. 

TABLES 3 and 4 indicate the large income differentials associated with 
different levels of education. 



TABLE 3 



Starting Pay by Educational Level 



Level of Education 


Starting Salary (Per Month) 


Honours degree 
Pass degree 

HSC or SC and College Training 
School Certificate 
Skilled workers 

Unskilled labour outside peasant 

agriculture 
Unskilled labour in peasant 

agriculture 


$600 — $1,000 
$500 

$350 — $ 400 
$160 — $ 250 
$160 — $ 250 

$ 60 — $ 170 

$ 30 — $ 45 . 



Source: Suffian Report. K.L Government Press. 1969. 
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TABLE 3, for instance, reveals that earnings of honours graduates are be- 
tween eight and thirteen times higher than per capita income and between thirteen 
and thirty times higher than earnings in peasant agriculture. If average earnings 
were used instead, then the differentials would be even greater. 

At the same time, the private costs of university education, though high in 
relation to the average per capita income, are still low in relation to the total costs 
and to anticipated lifetime income. In fact, Hoerr has estimated that the net private 
internal rate of return to higher education was 49.8, the highest for any level and 
more than double that for primary education. 43 



TABLE'S 



Individual Monthly Income by Educational Level, West Malaysia, 1974 



""^^Monthly 
^\lncome 

Education 


Total 


Less than 
$100 


S1 00-199 


$200-499 


$500-999 


$1,000 and 
above 


No School 


27.5% 


38.8% 


21.3% 


11.5% 


7.4% 


5.3% 


Primary School 1 


53.3 


50.2 


61.8 


50A 


"2875 


18.8 


Lower Secondary 2 


12.3 


9.1 


11.9 


19.2 \ 


22.3 


15.9 


Upper/ university 
Secondary 3 


6.9 


1.9 


5.1 


18.9 


41.8 


60.0 


Total 


100% 
40255 


100% 
19176 


100% 
12629 


100% 
7039 


100% 
1316 


100% 
452 



Source: Department of Statistics. Kuala Lumpur. Malaysia unpublished tables. 

Notes. 1 Includes persons with completed primary education (six years of education) as 
well as persons with some primary education. 

2. Includes persons with completed lower secondary (three years of post primary 
ed ucation) as well as persons with some lower secondary education. 

3. I ncludes all persons with completed as well as some upper secondary (Form IV 
to Form VI ) and post university education. 

The question that arises is whether the income structure corresponds with the 
development needs of the economy, or more specifically, with manpower needs. A 
1965 Manpower Survey estimated a shortage of 18,000 highly qualified workers, a 
sizeable number of them at the professional level, which suggests that more 
university-trained manpower was required. There are however a large number of 
problems involved in translating manpower requirements into educational enrol- 
ments. 



«O.D. Hoerr. Education, income and Equity in Malaysia . Economic Development Report No. 176, 
presented at the DAS Conference. Dubrovnik. Yugoslavia. June 1970. 
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The major portion of the expansion of tertiary education has been in the direc- 
tion of Arts and Humanities enrolment. In the University of Malaya, the National 
University of Malaysia (Universiti Kebangsaan), and the University of Science, 
Malaysia (Universiti Sains Malaysia) taken together, enrolment in the Arts Faculty 
is the highest. Although attempts are being made to balance the enrolment pattern 
one major impediment is the preference of Bumiputras for ready Arts subjects. One 
possible reason for this is the incentive structure which offers Bumiputras best job 
opportunities in the civil service. Another reason for their poor enrolment and per- 
formance in the science and professional courses is their disadvantaged back- 
ground tn science and mathematics, particularly for Bumiputras from the rural 
areas 

Expansion has involved the build-up of universities, from one in 1938 to five in 
1974, not including the other institutions. One effect is that these institutions are 
now more geographically dispersed, allowing for greater regional spin-offs and 
access to educational development. However, it has also resulted in some expen- 
sive duplication of courses; for example, engineering is taught in the University of 
Malaya, the National Institute of Technology and the Mara Institute of Technology. 
To some extent, the duplication of facilities and courses is the result of lack of co- 
ordination among the various institutions. Mara's engineering school is planning to 
graduate its eight final-year students in 1974 although its degree has still to be re- 
cognized by the Malaysian government. 

Costs and Benefits 

As enrolment expanded, so did costs. Lee has estimated the cost to be $7,506?;' 
per university student and $6,000 per college student. 44 Average unit cost varies i\ 
considerably among institutions, and is understandably, much higher for new ins- *{ 
titutions. The cost of university education is illustrated here by TABLE S. •? 

TABLE 5 



Costs, Fees and Net SubsidieSjpf Students by Course of Study, 
University of Malaya, 1969 



Course of Study 


% of Total 
Students 


Fees 


Cost/ 
Student 


Net 

Subsidy/Student 


Arts 


42.3% 


$477 


2,268 


1,791 


Agriculture 


4.1% 


$477 


5,733 


5,256 


Economics/ 










Administration 


17.1% 


$477 


2,569 


2,092 


Education 


4.8% 


$477 


3,678 


3,201 . 


Engineering 


5.4% 


$477 


4,099 


3,622 


Medicine 


7.9% 


$612 


11,841 


11,229 


Science 


18.4% 


$522 


4,294 


3,772 


Average for 










University 




$496 


3,759 


3,263 



"Eddy Lee. Educational Planning in West Malaysia. Oxford in Asia Current Affairs. 
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The net subsidy per student was $3,263 while, the amount contributed by the 
student came to only $496. Actually, this data hides the real extent of public sub- 
sidy to higher education as a substantial number of students in institutions of 
higher learning hold bursaries or scholarships. For example, out of over a thousand 
students enrolled in Universiti Kebangsaan this year, only about fifty paid tuition 
fees. 

Unfortunately, there are no published studies on the absorption of graduates 
into the job market. 

Discussions with officials of various institutions reveal no grave concern 
about persistent graduate unemployment. 

One unpublished study made of 1969-1971 University of Malaya graduates 
showed that the mean waiting period before first employment was 4.2 months. How- 
ever, there was a decline in the proportion of graduates employed in the private 
sector, and a corresponding increase in employjnent in the public sector, Thirty five 
per cent of the graduates became teachers, 21% administrators and 22% practising 
professionals. The average salaries for 1969, 1970 and 1971 graduates were $948, 
$866 and $708 per month respectively, which suggests a weakening in the market 
demand for university graduates. 

The full impact on the labour market of the accelerated expansion in the early 
seventies has yet to be felt. By 1988, the output of university graduates will be eight 
times that of 1969, truly a phenomenal increase which augurs ill for the future un- 
less development steps up considerably in the next decade. There are three 
possible ways in which this vast number of graduates may be absorbed into the job 
market. 

(i) Though economic expansion which vould generate employment of a 
magnitude sufficient to keep up with the expansion of tertiary education. 
However, as Hoerr has noted "even a dynamic economy rapidly deepen- 
ing its technological base cannot readily absorb changes of this magni- 
tude". 

(ii) Should there be insufficient economic expansion, then in the face of ex- 
cessive supply, there will be a lowering of wage levels which appears to 
be already taking place. 

(iii) Since wage-levels are somewhat inflexible downwards, the most likely 
effect would be an upgrading of educational qualifications for jobs so 
that whereas an HSC qualification was once considered adequate, a 
university degree would henceforth be required. 

In other words, private returns to education are likely to fall in the next de- 
cade. Since the private costs of a university education are likely to remain 
relatively low, rising qualifications for jobs may stimulate an even greater demand 
for university education. The better employment and income prospects for univer- 
sity graduates relative to lower-level graduates cannot of course be used to justify 
the investment in higher education, as their job chances reflect the efficiency of 
certification rather than the teaching or productivity functions of universities. The 
student demonstrations in the MARA Institute of Technology in 1974 demanding 
degree status for the present diplomas issued by the Institute perhaps illustrate 
the drive for certification. 
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How worthwhile is the Malaysian investment in higher education? Heorr's find- 
ings based on 1967-68 data, (before the accelerated expansion in enrolments) are 
given in TABLE 6. The internal rate of return is that rate of interest which equates 
the net earnings stream over a lifetime to zero. Private rates include only the costs 
to the individual while social rates reflect societal resource costs, resources which 
have an opportunity value. 

Not only is the net social return to university education the lowest, it is pro- 
bably below capital's presumed marginal productivity. Judged in terms of economic 
efficiency, the present large societal investment in higher education does not 
appear to be warranted. But then economic efficiency is only one criterion, and not 
the most important one in the Malaysian's government reckonings 

TABLE 6 

Internal Rates of Return to Education, 
West Malaysia, 1967-1968 



Marginal 



Level of Education 


Net Social 


Net Private 


Unschooled 


8.2 


12.9 


Primary 


15.6 


21.1 


. Forms 1-2 


15.3 


18.9 


Forms 3-4 


12.8 


15.6 


SC — HSC 


2.8 


11.4 


University 


6.0 


49.8 



Source: Hoerr. op. cit 



Equity 

Strong support for expansion of tertiary education is based on equity con- 
siderations viz. that it helps to increase the life-chances of the poor and the dis- 
advantaged groups. A closer examination of the issue, however, suggests that 
higher education in Malaysia benefits thfe well-to-do more than the poor. The Murad 
Report noted the sharp selection by social class into secondary schools in Malay- 
sia, 45 a process further accentuated at the tertiary level. Since the middleclass 
households are the main beneficiaries of tertiary education, and since tertiary 
education is financed almost entirely by public taxes, expenditure on higher educa- 
tion represents a kind of income transfer from the poor to the rich. On equity 
grounds therefore, excessive expenditure on higher education most probably re- 
presents a misallocation of resources. However, in Malaysia, the question of equity 
is somewhat complicated by the fact that equity refers to equity on a group basis 
rather than to individuals. Even so, it is likely that the better income Malay house- 
holds are more able to take advantages of the concessions, with the result that 
intra-racial differences might also be exacerbated. 



^Murad bin Mohd Noor. Kalian Kectciran. Ministry of Education Malaysia. Kuala Lumpur. 1973. 
Chapter 2 
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Calculation of benefits cannot wholly be in economic or equity terms. The 
symbolic or ideological value of tertiary education is very important too, especially 
in a multi-racial society like Malaysia's. First of all, its certification-function, though 
leading to some pernicious effects, has the appearance of meritocracy. Though in- 
efficient economically as a selection device, it may be the most efficient means of 
selection in a situation of scarcity by keeping social dissatisfaction to a minimum. 
Secondly, the expansion of tertiary education may be the only way to deepen the 
Bumiputra participation in the modern sectors of the economy. 

Notwithstanding the possible beneficial effects of higher education, it is rea- 
sonable to suggest that some-effort should go into making investment in higher 
education more economically worthwhile than it presently is. To succeed two pro- 
blems must be overcome: (i) the over-valuation of certificates issued by institutions 
of higher learning by the labour market, (ii) the large disparity between the private 
and social rates of return to higher education. 

It is suggested therefore that reforms be extended not only to the educational 
system but also to labour market policy. Market signals and hiring practices need 
to be made more responsive and less education biased. In this, the public sector, 
being a major employer of graduate manpower, could be the initiator. 

Secondly, alternatives to the present system of financing higher education 
must be found. The present subsidy programme must be replaced or supplemented 
by a loan programme in which more of the costs of higher education are borne by 
students. Major employers could also be encouraged to pay part of the cost for 
university education which to some extent may reduce the selection and training 
costs of firms. 

VIM CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing discussion we have reviewed and discussed the general 
argument pertaining to the relationship between higher education and economic 
growth. In our discussion we have endeavoured to point out the conceptual and 
methodological difficulties in establishing a clear nexus between the expansion of 
higher education and economic growth. Furthermore, one major limitation of the 
previous studies on the subject is that they contain no theory to explain how a high 
level of educational attainment of the labour force, or, for that purpose of popula- 
tion, leads to an accelerated economic growth. From the existing studies it is also 
not clear whether a country is economically prosperous because its people are well 
educated, or whether its people are well educated because they can afford to 
spend more on education. We have also argued that even if a causal relationship 
between educational investment and economic growth can be established — an un- 
likely event — the time interval would still need to be determined. Thus a rapid ex- 
pansion of higher education may yield dividends only after one or two decades. 

Our examination of the relationship between higher education and economic 
growth in Singapore and Malaysia seems to confirm our above observations. In the 
last two decades or so higher education has expanded rapidly in Singapore and 
Malaysia. At the same time the economies of the two states have been growing at a 
relatively high rate since the sixties. However, our analysis shows that there are 
significant differences in the development and functions of tertiary education in 
Singapore and Malaysia. These differences reflect and are reflected in the different 
nature of socio-economic development in the two countries. Our conclusion is that 
the development of tertiary education must not be seen in a given determinate rela- 
tionship. The relationship between educational system and society is exceedingly 
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I 

W/> > c ° m P |ex ' Wl,h education much . subjected to the varied demands of society 

I' although also able to influence them. »«*.wiy. 

At this stage it is not possible to work out the exact nature and direction of this 
relationship. But both in Singapore and Malaysia, as in all other countries there 
has been an implicit assumption that there are external benefits of higher educa- 
tion and the attainment of these benefits justifies and necessitates extensive public 
expenditure and subsidy. While this is true, it should be realized that the external 
benefits and costs of tertiary education depend on the type of education and the 
type of society m which the educational system is embedded 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 ■ 
UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE ENROLMENT BY FACULTY, 1961/1962 - 1972/1973 



^vYear 
Faculty 


1 96 1 /62 

1 30 I /DC 








iocc/cc 
i yob/bo 


1 966/67 


1967/68 


1968/69 


1969/70 


1970/71 


1971/72 


1972/73 


Arts/Social 
Science 


422 


587 


642 


627 


755 


854 


1,062 


1,321 


1,107 


904 


734 


909 


Science 


275 


383 


502 


632 


724 


807 


936 


1.067 


1,023 


774 


629 


553 


Law 


295 


359 


426 f 


367 


402 


314 


310 












Accountancy "I 
Business Ad- V 
min. J 












24 






203 


284 


359 


495 


Medicine 


561 


582 


595 


644 


659 


682 


664 


674 


640 


582 


583 


576 


Dentistry 


128 


136 


167 


182 


188 


197 


193 


189 


173 


161 


150 


168 


Pharmacy 


82 


102 


101 


120 


142 


134 


178 


110 


80 


56 


54 


70 


Architecture 


















94 


124 


143 
142 


174 


Building and 
Estate Manage- 
ment 


















34 


107 


146 


Engineering 


















394 


643 


793 


931 


Total 


1,763 


2.149 


2,433 _ 


2,572 


2^70 


. 3,012 


3,283 


3,714 


4,507 


4,433 


4,406 


4,934 



Source: University of Singapore Annual Reports 1961/1962 - 1972/1973. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2 
UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE : COST PER STUDENT 



Year 


Gross 
Recurrent 
F * Dpnd itu rp 
(S'000) 


Total 
Enrolment 


A vpraop 

r\ ¥ ci oyc , 

Cost Per 
Student 
(Estimated) 


Average 
Fee Per 
Student* 


Cuhtidv 

o uusiu y 

on each 

student 

(Estimated) 


1961/1962 


8,541.9 


1,763 


4,845 


450 


4,395 


1 862/1963 


9,560.0 


2,149 


4,448 


450 


3,998 


1963/1964 


10,437.4 


2,433 


4,289 


450 


3,839 


1964/1965 


10,847.3 


2,572 


4,217 


450 


3,767 


1965/1966 


10,717,9 


2,870 


3,734 


450 


3,284 


1966/1967 


1 1 ,726.6 


3,012 


3,893 


450 


3,443 


1967/1968 


12,557.3 


3,283 


3,824 


450 


3,374 


1968/1969 


13,181.2 


3,714 


3,549 


450 


3,099 


1969/1970 


17,503.9 


4,507 


3,883 


450 


3,433 


1970/1971 


17,962.0 


4,433 


4,051 


450 


3,601 


1971/1972 


20,384.7 


4,406 


4,626 


500 


4,086 


1972/1973 


24,062.4 


4, £3^ 


4,876 


500 


4,336 



Source: University of Singapore Annual Reports !9G1/1962 - 1972/1973. 

Note: All estimates of average cost per student 'is done by d. aiding the gross recurrent 
expenditure by the total er - .^t. The subsidy is calculated by eliminating 
the amount paid as fees. T cu* • . to sey, the figures are subjected to great errors. 



* Figures in this column do not include medical student fee. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3 

1972 UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE GRADUATES BY FACULTY, CLASS OF AWARD AND RENUMERATION 









H 


oneurt 




PlM 


Tottl 




<M00 


•500- 
700 


1751 
1000 




Numb* 
of 

Graduates 


Pay 


<6800 


tsoo 

750 


6751- 
1000 


>S1,000 


Number 
of 

Graduates 


Mean 
Pay 


<6500 


6600- 
750 


6751- 
1000 


>61,000 


Number 
of 

Graduates 


Meen 
Pay 


fngmeenng 




1 


12 


2 


15 


888 




1 


17 


3 


21 


895 






29 


5 


36 


892 


Architeciurt 


















8 




8 


875 






8 




8 


875 


Arts/Social Science 














25 


10 


1 


2 


38 


542 


26 


10 


1 


2 


38 


947 


Science 


1 


18 


10 


4 


42 


779 


27 


4 


1 




32 


485 


28 


22 


20 


4 


74 


652 


Building end Estete 
Menegement 














2 


1 


5 


12 


20 


956 


2 


1 


6 


12 


20 


966 


Accountancy 




11 


3 




14 


079 


5 


35 


10 


8 


58 


718 


6 


46 


13 


8 


72 


710 


Business Administretion 














5 


5 


7 


1 


18 


700 


6 


6 


7 


1 


18 


700 


foiil 


1 


30 


34 


0 


71 


783 


64 


56 


49 


26 


195 


693 


66 


86 


83 


32 


266 


717 



Not§: In c*K,ui*nr,fl mean pay 6460 end 61 ,000 are taken es average for the lower and upper open -ended groups respectively. 
Source. Economic Research Centre, Orerfuefe Smpioym&nt Survty fttport of 1972 grrtuita, November 1972, 



APPENDIX TABLE 4 
SINGAPORE POLYTECHNIC STUOENT ENROLMENT 1959 - 1973 





1959/ 
1960 


1960/ 
1961 


1961/ 
1962 


1962/ 
1963 


1963/ 
1964 


1964/ 
1965 


1965/ 
1966 


1966/ 
1967 


1967/ 
1968 


1968/. 
1969 


1969/ 
1970 


1970/ 
1971 


1971/ 
1972 


1972/ 
1973 


1973/ 
1974 


ACCOUNTANCY 

Degree 

Professional 
Diploma 
v 


140 


Mi 

411 

237 


310 


AAA 

380 


449 


323 


C 

155 
162 


263 
122 


377 
47 


422 
7 




mm 




— 




• Sob-Total 


140 


237 


310 


380 


449 


32,3 


317 


385 


424 


429 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING 

Degree 

Professional 
Diploma 

Technician 

iran 


IB 

127 
219 

410 

2/8 


4 4A 

162 
157 
194 


M 

4 rn 

158 
282 

4 A/* 

126 


171 
293 
148 


176 
348 


163 
393 


17 

151 
490 


43 

123 
556 


68 

113 
533 


75 

94 
574 


58 
624 


50 
651 


7 

734 


694 


805 


Sub-Total 


624 


513 


566 


612 


524 


556 


658 


722 


714 


743 


682 


701 


741 


694 


805 


ENGINEERING 
Degree 
Professional 
Diploma 
Technician 
trait 
ITC 

D Snip 


68 

511 

AAQ 

448 


181 
698 
595 


218 
637 

Apr 

655 


243 
677 

A<l^ 

677 


297 
898 
24 


mm 

151 
957 


70 

111 
1,199 


167 

54 

1,307 


312 

16 
1,448 


350 
1 

1,641 

m 


1,889 

mm 

573 


2,332 
879 


2,518 

898 
117 


4,224 

429 
208 


5,474 

533 
218 


Sub-Total 


1,027 


1,474 


1,510 


1,597 


1,219 


1,108 


1,380 


1,518 


1,776 


1,992 


2,462 


3,211 


3,533 


4,861 


6,225 


NAUTICAL 
Pre-SeaandMRO 


370 


115 


124 


109 


190 


160 


117 


121 


130 


174 


110 


122 


131 

1 w 1 


142 


147 

it/ 


•Grand Total 


2,161 


2,339 


2,510 


2,698 


2,382 


2J47 


2,472 


2,746 


3,044 


3,338 


3,254 


4,034 


4,405 


5,697 


7,177 



'Excludes enrolment to short copses, 

$0"""q fll ngapore Polytechnic Ami Rtport 1973/Wl 
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APPENDIX TABLE 5 
SINGAPORE POLYTECHNIC: COST PER STUDENT 



Year 


Gross 
Recurrent 
Expenditure 
($'000) 


Total 
Enrolment 
(Part-Time and 
Full-Time) 


Average 
wusi rer 
Student 


Average 
Fee Per 
Student 


Subsidy 
on Each 
Student 


1959 


1,669 


1,673 


997 


1 R7 
1 D / 


o30 


1960 


1,522 


2,096 


726 


1 Rd 


b42 


1961 


1,932 


2,141 


909 


1 7/1 


728 


1962 


2,169 


2,698 


803 


176 


627 


1963 


2,447 


1,927 


1,269 


256 


1,013 


1964 


2,443 


2,023 


1,207 


243 


964 


1965 


2,913 


2,248 


1,295 


211 


1,084 


1966 


3,346 


2,371 


1,411 


254 


1,157 


1967 


4,053 


2,758 


1,469 


241 


1,128 


1968 


4,525 


3,131 


1,445 


271 


1,174 


1970 
(15 Mths) 


6,123- 


2,870 


2,133 


440 


1,693 


1971 


4,732 


3,521 


1,343 


309 


1,034 


1972 


5,986 


4,147 


1,443 


315 


1,128 


1973 


7,556 


5,330 


1,417 


330 


1,087 


1974 


8,972 


6,832 


1,313 


344 


969 



•Calculated from tota> '«» collected by the Polytechnic 



total number of students 
v Computed from Singapore Polytechnic Annual Report, 1973/1974, 



APPENDIX TABLE 6 

PROFILE OF EMPLOYED SINGAPORE POLYTECHNIC GRADUATES, 1973, FULL-TIME STUDENTS 





Diploma 


Certificate 




TB 


TEC 


TEE 


TEELC 


TEM 


TEP 


TEMAR 


TRP 


PREAERD 


TADC 


TMDC 


ITC 


TOTAL 


1. EMPLOYMENT STATUS 




























Working 


21 


15 


21 


49 


50 


21 


20 


10 


24 


46 


8 


83 


368 


National Service 


15 


28 


20 


37 


52 


43 


3 


2 


2 


13 


3 


125 


343 


Unemployed 


1 


1 


1 


3 


5 


4 


1 


4 






1 


26 


47 


Further Studies 






1 


5 


7 


3 






1 




3 


156 


176 


Total 


37 


44 


43 


94 


114 


71 


24 


16 


27 


59 


15 


390 


934 


2. LENGTH OF TIME 




























TAKEN TO FIND 




























FIRST JOB 




























Less thar 1 month 


9 


3 


9 


18 


14 


4 


7 


3 


3 


22 


5 


3 


100 


1 - 3 months 


7 


5 


6 


16 


15 


8 


10 


4 


19 


12 


2 


25 


129 


4-5 months 


4 


6 


6 


15 


19 


8 


2 


3 


1 


10 


1 


40 


115 


6 months or more 


1 


1 ■ 






2 


1 


1 




1 


2 




15 


24 


Total 


21 


.15 


21 


49 


50 


21 


20 


10 


24 


46 


8 


83 


368 


3. EMPLOYMENT SECTOR 




























Private 


21 


9 


15 


30 


38 


21 


20 


10 


24 


43 


7 


62 


300 


Government 




2 




















2 


4 


Statutory Board 




6 


19 


12 












3 


1 


19 


64 


Total 


21 


15 


21 


49 


50 


21 


20 


10 


24 


46 


8 


83 


368 



Si/tttc* K»no Eng Fong histtsted by Mrs. Patrick Lowl.d Report on the 19/3 Singapore Polytechnic Graduate Bmplrtyment Survey, May 1974, 
Key: 



TB Bu.ld.ng TEMAR 

T£C Civil Engineering TRP 

TEE - Electrical Engineering PRE-AERO 

TEELC Electronic and Communication* Engineering TADC 

TEM Mechanical Engineering TMDC 

TEP - Production Engineering |JC 



Mm me Engineering 
RuWw er>d Plastics 
Pre* Aeronautical Engineering 
Architectural Draughtsmanship 
Mechanical Draughtsmanship 
Industrial Technician Certificate 
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APPENDIX TABLE 7 

SALARY OF EMPLOYED SINGAPORE POLYTECHNIC GRADUATES, 1973 
(FULL-TIME STUDENTS ONLY) 





Diploma 


Certificate 


All 

Respondents 


TB 


TEC 


TEE 


TEELC 


TEM 


TEP 


TEMAR 


TRP 


PRE-AERO 


TADC 


TMDC 


ITC 


1 1 1 > 

Less than $200 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


24 


2 




2 


28 


$200 -$299 










mm 












7 

1 


L\ 


65 


$300 -$399 






2 




2 






1 


- 


7 


1 


52 


65 


$400 - 5499 


6 


7 

r 


. 9. 


37 


19- 


7 

r 


1. 

r 


5 








,7 


98 


$500 -$599 


14 


5 


7 


11 


22 


12 




3 








1 


75 


cgnn - $699 




2- 


3 


1 


3 


1 


5 












IB 


$700 -$799 


1 


1 






3 


1 


2 


1 


mm 








9 


$800 -$899 










1 




5 












6 


$900 -$999 












< 


1 












1 


$1,000 over Over 














6 












6 


Total 


21 


15 


21 


49 


50 


21 


20 


10 


24 


46 


8 


83 


268 



Source; Pang Eng Fong (assisted by Mrs, Patrick Low) 4 Report on the W3 Singapore Polytechnic Graduate Employment Survey, May 1974, 
Key: 



4 



TB 
TEC 
TEE 

a TEELC 
ft TEM 

V TEP 



Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 

Electronic and Communications Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Production Engineering 



TEMAR - Marine Engineering 

TRP - Rubber and Plastics 

PRE-AERO - Pre-Aeronautical Engineering 

TADC - Architectural Draughtsmanship 

TMDC - Mechanical Draughtsmanship 

ITC - Industrial Technician Certificate 
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APPENDIX TABLE 8 



NANYANG UNIVERSITY: ENROLMENT, 1956 - 1972/1973 



^Faculty 


Arts 


Science 








Department 




Year X 


Commerce 


Graduate 


Language 


For Provis- 


Total 








Studies 


Centre 


ion Students 




1956 


239 




PQ 

OS* 








584 


1957 


388 


0£. / 


1 oo 









900. 


i ybo 


606 


502 


220 


— 


— 


— 


1,328 




q 1 n 
olU 


629 


237 


— 


— 


- 


1,726 


1960 


902 


694 


265 


- 


- 


— 


1,861 


1961 


964 


690 


306 


— 


— 





1,960 


1962 


988 


747 


375 










2,110 


1963 


761 


840 


723 








2,324 


1964 


702 


860 


711 








2,273 


1965/ 














1966 


551 


885 


690 


- 


- 


- 


2,126 


1 occ / 

1 ybb/ 
















1967 


471 


794 


581 








1,851 


1967/ 














1968 


507 


729 


514 








1,750 


1968/ 














1969 


649 


774 


568 








1,991 


1969/ 
















1970 


694 


723 


607 




15 




2,039 


1970/ 














1971 


720 


731 


734 


24 


24 


77 


2,310 


1971/ 














1972 


719 


659 


823 


41 


22 


135 


2,399 


1972/ 














1973 


784 


655 


954 


62 


58 


83 


2,596 



p: Nanyang University, Annual Reports, various years, and Bursar's Office, Nanyang University. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 9 
NANYANG UNIVERSITY: COST PER STUDENT 



Year 


Gross 
Recurrent 
Expenditure 
it) 


Total 
Enrolment 


Average Cost 
Per Student 
\S$ ) 


Average Fee 
Per Student 

IS3U. 


Subsidy on 
cacn 
Student 


1960 


2,229,769 


1,861 


4 4 no 

1,198 


79n 


mo 


1961 


2,111,576 


1 ,960 


1,077 


79n 


7R7 


1962 


2,320,437 


2,110 


1,099 






1963 


2,654,976 


2,324 


1,142 


Ton 
7ZU 


499 


1 OCX 

iyo4 


9 790 71 R 


2,273 


1,196 


720 


476 


1965 


3,493,472 


2,126 


1,643 


720 


923 


1966 


2,842,460 


1,851 


1,535 


720 


815 


1967 


3,429,495 


1,750 


1,959 


540 


1,419 


1968 


" 4,000,721 


1,991 


2,009 


540 


1,469 


1969 


4,748,404 


2,039 


2,328 


540 


1,788 


1970/1971 


7,115,040 


2,310 


3,080 


540 


2,540 


1971/1972 


6,309,499 


2,399 


2,630 


540 


2,090 


1972/1973 


7,855,269 


2,596 


3,025 


540 


2,485 



Source: Nanyang University, Annual Reports, various years, and Bursar's Office, Nanyang University, 



APPENDIX TABLE 10 

; NANYANG UNIVERSITY; EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 1972 - 1973 GRADUATES 

A, GRADUATE WITHOUT HONOURS 



Xtatus 
Faculty \ 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Self-Employed 


National Service 


Unemployed 


Post-Graduate 
Studies 


Others 


Total 


Arts 

Science 

Commerce 


47(24.6%) 
26(20.6%) 
58(34.3%) 


5(2.6%) 
2(1.6%) 
4(2.4%) 


5 (2.6%) 
7 (5.6%) 
10(5.9%) 


20(10.5%) 
29(23.0%) 
22(13.0%) 


68(35.6%) 
25(19.8%) 
34(20.1%) 


32(16.8%) 
* 33(26.2%) 
32(19.0%) 


14 (7.3%) 
4 (3.2%) 
9 (5.3%) 


191 
126 
169 


Total 


131 (27.0%) 


11(2.3%) 


22(4.5%), 


71 (14.6%) 


127(26.1%) 


97 (20.0%) 


27 (5.5%) 


486 


B, GRADUATE WITH HONOURS 


\Status 
Faculty \ 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Self-Employed 


National Service 


Unemployed 


Post-Graduate 
Studies 


Others 


Total 

s 


Arts 

Science 

Commerce 


18(46.1%) 
12(28.6%) 
8(25.8%) 


1 (2.6%) 
1 (2.4%) 
0(0.0%) 


1 (2.6%) 
0(0.0%) 
2(6.5%) 


13(33.3%) 
19(45.2%) 
20(64.5%) 


1 (2.6%) 

7(16.6%) 

0(0.0%) 


3(7.7%) 
1 (2.4%) 
0(0.0%) 


2 (5.1%) 
2 (4.8%) 
1 (3.2%) 


39 

42- 
31 


Total 


38(33.9%) 


2(1.8%) 


3(2.7%) 


52 (46.4%) 


8(7.1%) 


4(3.6%) 


5 (4.5%). 


112 



Sou w : Ong Teck Hong and Yang Chung Hou, ^/ja/^/j of f/»ff f/np/oKmwf f xpflr/e/7cej of /97/- /572 fl/7tf ?972- /Van/anff On/V^/fK Graf/uafej, 
Singapore: Nanyang University, 1974 pp. 25 and 28. 



APPENDIX TABLE 11 

MEAN STARTING SALARY OF 1971/72 AND 1972/73 NANYANG UNIVERSITY GRADUATES STARTING SALARY 



10 





Sector 


Arts Graduates 


Science Graduates 


Commerce Graduates 


1971/1972 


1972/1973 


1971/1972 


1972/1973 


1971/1972 


1972/1973 


MALE 
GRADUATES 


Public 

Private (Local) 
Private (Foreign) 


$500 
500 
500 


$465 
450 
500 


$500 
500 
580 


$465 
470 
600 


$588 
550 
700 




$465 
600 
720 


FEMALE 
















GRADUATES 


















Public, 


465 


465 


485 


465 


575 


465 




Private (Local) 


450 


350 


275 


350 


500 


350 




Private (Foreign) 


420 


350 


350 


450 


600 


500 



50 



Some: Ong Teck Hong and Yang Chung Hou, An Analysis of the Employment hpet'mm of IW< 1572 and 1572- Wl Hanyang University Graduates, 
Singapore: Nanyang University, 1974 pp, 25 and 28, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 12 

PROFILE OF EMPLOYED NANYANG UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
1971 1972, 1972-1973 
(PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT) 



Length of time taken 
to find first job 


Graduates without 
Honours 


Graduates with 
Honours 


Less than 1 Month 


7( 4.3%) 


3(18.8%) 


1 - 3 Months 


34 (20.7%) 


4(25.0%) 


4-6 Months 


89(54.3%) 


6(37.5%) 


6 Months - 1 Year 


23(14.0%) 


. 2(12.5%) 


More than 1 Year 


11 ( 6.7%) 


1 ( 6.2%) 


Total 


164 (100.0%) 


16(100,0%) 



Source: Ong Teck Hong and Yang Chung Hou, An Analysis of the Employment experiences 
of 197h1972and 1972*1973, Nanyang University Graduates, Singapore: Nanyang 
University, 1974 pp. 25 and 28. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 13 
NGEE ANN TECHNICAL COLLEGE COST PER STUDENT 



l 



Year 


Gross Recurrent 
Exoenditure 
IS$) 


Total Enrnlmpnt 

i via » bin uiingiii 


Average Cost 
Per Student 


Average Fee 
Per Student 


Subsidy On 
Each Student 


J970/1971 


858,366 


627 


1,369 


150 


.1,219 


1Q71 /1Q70 


1 /17ft con 


1,013 


4 Am 

1,457 


150 

i 


1,307 


1972/1973 

* 


1,767,141 


1,205 


1,466 


150 


1,316 


• 

1973/1974 


2,346,143 


1,208 


1,942 

M ... . 


150 


1,792 



+ Includes tution fees only. 

Source: Ngee Ann Technical College, Registrar's Office. 
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APPENDIX TAB LE 14 
PROFILE OF EMPLOYED NGEE ANN TECHNICAL GRADUATES, 1974 



^^^^^ Degree 


Mechanical 
Engineering 


Electrical and 

E Iflrt ro n icA 

Engineering 


Business 
Studies 


1 UUJ 1 


^EMPLOYMENT STATUS 










Working (full-time)" 


25 


19 


18 


62 


Not working but looking 










for a job 


3 


2 




5 


run- 1 ime National oervice 


12 


8 


1 


21 


Total 


40 


29 


19 


88 


2. LENGTH OF TIME TAKEN TO 










FIND JOB ! 










Less than 1 month 


10 


12 


4 




1 — 3 months 


12 


6 


12 


30 


4-5 months 


3 


1 


2 


6 


Total 


25 


19 


18 


62 


3. GROSS MONTHLY INCOME 










Less than $200 






1 


1 


$200 - 299 






3 


3 


$300 - 399 






5 


5 


$400 - 499 


9 


1 


7 


17 


$500 - 599 


10 


10 


1 


21 


$600 - 699 


6 


2 


1 


9 


$700 - 799 

... .1 




6 




6 



Source: Pong Eng Fono, A Report of the 1974 Ngee Ann Technical College Graduate 
Employment Survey. Economic Research Centre, April 1974. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 



APPENDIX TABLE 15 
ENROLMENTS BY GRADE/LEVEL OF EDUCATION, 1971 







Enrolment 














LEVEL OF EDUCATION 














Total 


Male 


Female 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 










Standard 1 




268,518 


137,513 


J 3 1,005 


Standard 2 




258,989 


133,666 


125,323 


Standard 3 




250,249 


128,851 


121,398 


Standard 4 




247,680 


129,257 


118,423 


Standard 5 




224,701 


118,696 


106,005 


Standard 6 




207,561 


111,647 


95,914 


Sub-Total : 


1,457,698 


759,630 


698,068 


LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 










Remove Classes 




47,786 


28,038 


19,748 


Form 1 




131,018 


76,442 


54 576 


Form II 




121,809 


70,899 


50,$£1 0- 


Form III 




102,878 


60,030 


42 848 


Sub-Total : 


403,491 


235,409 


1 68 082 


UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 










Form IV Assisted Schools 




48,936 


28,799 


20,137 


* Secondary Technical Schools 




857 


831 


26 


+ Secondary Vocational Schools 




1,676 


1,169 


507 


| Form V Assisted Schools 




42,938 


25,051 


17,887 


* Secondary Technical Schools 




902 


876 


26 


+ Secondary Vocational Schools 




1,751 


1,241 


510 


Sub-Total : 


97,060 


57,967 


39,093 


POST SECONDARY EDUCATION 










Form VI (Lower) Assisted Schools 




6,196 


3,747 


2,449 


** National Institute of Technology (Dip. 1st. 








Yr.) 




439 


382 


57 


MARA Institute of Technology ( - 


do - ) 


913 


558 


355 


College of Agriculture ( - 


do-) 


430 


358 


72 


Ungku Omar Polytechnic ( - 


do -) 


332 


267 


65 


Tunku Abdul Rahman College ( - 


do - ) 


570 


429 


141 


Teacher Training Institutions (1st Year) 


1,050 


535 


515 


Kolei Islam 




401 


253 


148 


Form VI (Upper) Assisted Schools 




5,381 


3,390 


1,991 


* * National Institute of Technology (Dip. 2nd 








Yr.) 




307 


- 278 


29 


MARA Institute of Technology (- 


-do - ) 


602 


363 


239 


College of Agriculture ( - 


-do-) 


188 


154 


34 


Ungku Omar Polytechnic ( - 


-do - ) 


146 


131 


15 


Tunku Abdul Rahman College. ( - 


-do-) 


554 


441 


113 


Teacher Training Institutions (2nd Year) 


1,523 


834 


689 



• Formerly known as Technical Initltutei. ,# Formerly known ai Technical College. 



Formerly known ai Secondary Trade Schools. 
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Cont'd 





Enrolment 




LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
















Total 


Male 




POST SECONDARY EDUCATION 








** National Institute of Technology (Dip. 3rd 








Yr.) 


225 


213 


12 


MARA Institute of Technology ( - do - ) 


345 


267 


78 


College of Agriculture ( — do — ) 


175 


148 


27 


'"'Ohgku'Omar'PblyMhhfc (—"do — ) 


~ 26 


15 


T1 


Teacher Training Institutions (3rd Year) 


379 


328 


51 


Sub-Total : 


20,182 


13,091 


7,091 


UNIVERSITY LEVEL EDUCATION 








University of Malaya 


8,544 


5,986 


2,558 


■H- University of Science 


681 


460 


221 


Universiti Kebangsaan 


576 


411 


165 


National Institute of Technology (Prof. 








Course) 


37 


37 




MARA Institute of Technology ( — do — ) 


825 


639 


186 


Sub-Total : 


10,663 


7,533 


3,130 


Grand Total : 


1,989,094 


1,073,630 


915,464 



Formerly known as Technical College 
++ Formerly known as University of Penang. 

Source : The Ministry of Education, Malaysia, educational Statistics of Malaysia 1971, Dewan 
Bahasa Pastaka, Kuala Lumpur, 1973, p. 5. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 



APPENDIX TABLE 16 



DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EDUCATION SYSTEM, 1970-75 





Enrolments 


Increase (%) 


1970 


1973 


1975 
(Target) 


1970-73 


1970-75 


PRIMARY 

Peninsular Malaysia 

Sabah 

Sarawak 


1,421,469 
110,607 
144,007 


1,531,493 
120,100 
1d2,2o9 


1,605,000 
138,000 
165,330 


7.7 
8.6 
12.7 


12.9 
24.8 

1 A Q 
1*1 .0 


Total 


i ,o /o,uo«s 






8.2 


13.9 


(Percent of alt levels) 


75.4 


71.9 


69.0 






LOWER SECONDARY 
Peninsular Malaysia 
Sabah 
Sarawak 


378,535 
26,922 
17 041 


469,116 
. 33,443 
26,186 


537,000 
41,000 
46,507 


23.9 
24.2 
53.7 


41.9 
52.3 
172.9 


Total 


AOO AQR 


COO 7AC 


ROA 


OR 1 

Z3. I 


47 ft 


(Percent of all levels) 


19.0 




22.6 






UPPER SECONDARY 
Arts and Science 
Peninsular Malaysia 
Sabah 
Sarawak 

Vocational & Technical 


84,925 
3,975 

A IRA 

4,981 


1-15,289 
7,141 

9,066 


140,000 
10,000 

24,540 


35.8 
79.6 
17 R 

82.0 


64.9 
151.6 

Rft fi 

392.7 


Total 


98,265 


137,528 


181,493 


40.0 


84.7 


(Percent of alt levels) 


4.4 


5.4 


6.5 






POST SECONDARY (HSC) 
Peninsular Malaysia 
Sabah 
Sarawak 


10,619 
* 272 
641 


13,728 
338 
7,031 


16,000 
500 
1,330 


29.3 
24.3 
60.8 


50.7 
83.8 
107.5 


Total 


11,532 


16,097 


17,830 


30.9 


54.6 


(Percent of all levels) 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 






TEACHER TRAINING 
Primary 
Secondary 


1,435 
1,123 


2.044 
2,030 


3,040 
2,400 


42.4 
80.8 


111.8 
113.7 


Total 


2,558 


4,074 


5,440 


59.3 


112.7 


(Percent of all levels) 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 






College Level 

(Percent of all levels) 
University Level 

(Percent of all levels) 


3,830 
0.2 
9,494 
0.4 


7,531 
0.3 
14,661 
0.6 


10.273 

0.4 
18,757 

0.7 


96.6 
54.4 


168.2 
97.6 


Grand Total 


2,224,260 


2,521,518 


2,766,630 


13.4 


24.4 



Source: Government of Malaysia, Mid' Term Review of the Second Malaysia Plan 1971- 1975, 
The Government Press, Kuala Lumpur, 1973, p. 185. £T £> 



APPENDIX TABLE 17 
UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA: STUDENT ENROLMENT, 1961-1973 



\Year 
FacultyX 


1961/62 


1962/63 


1963/64 


1964/65 


1965/66 


1966/67 


1967/68 


1968/69 


1969/70 


1970/71 


1971/72 


1972/73 


Arts 


556 


723 


908 


1,188 


1,496 


1,836 


2,132 


2,332 


2,823 


3,265 


3,578 


3,443 


Agriculture 


53 


74 


99 


123 


154 


185 


202 


237 


274 


324 


383 


417 


Economics 

tion 












133 


417 


at A 4 

781 


1,139 


■ 

1,360 


1,470 


1,4/9 


Education 






34 


88 


150 


191 


215 


330 


320 


442 


524 


603 


Engineering 


198 


226 


257 


262 


281 


311 


327 


338 


359 


392 


500 


598 


Medicine 


•M 




40 


102 ' 


186 


277 


389 


510 


568 


631 


654 


658 


Science 


203 


318 


398 


462 


568 


670 


878 


1,038 


1,189 


, 1,363 


1,436 


1,467 



Source : University of Malaya Annuel Reports 1961 IW - W2/W3. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 



APPENDIX TABLE 18 
ENROLMENT OF STUDENT BY COURSE OF STUDY USM, 1969-1973 



Year 

Course o* Study ^^^-^^^ 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Preliminary Scienct Course 








90 


90 


School of Biological Science 












School of Chemical Science 


57 


128 


405 


570 


613 


School of Physics and Mathematics 












School of Applied Science 








30 




School of Building Science and Technology 








30 


189 


School of Pharmaceautical Science 






8 


16 




Schcol of Social Science 


124 


122 


344 


490 


690 


School of Humanities 













Source : Budget Statement. 1969, 1970. 1971, 1972. 1973. 



APPENDIX TABLE 19 
AVERAGE UNIT COST PER STUDENT BY COURSE OF STUDY USM, 1969-1973 



^^^-^^^ Year 
Course of Study — 


1969 


1970 


1371 


1972 


1973 


Preliminary Science Course 










9,009 


School of Biological Science 










School of Chemical Science 


9,221 


8,281 


7,585 


9,502 


9,009 


School of Physics and Mathematics 








School of Applied Science 








10,281 




.School of Building Science and Technology 








10,281 


9,009 


School of Pharmaceautical Science 








15,471 




School of Social Science 










School of Humanities 


5,727 


5,679 


5,943 


5,598 


5,547 


Overall Average 






7,495 


8,241 


6,-639 



Source : Budget Statement. 1969, 1970. 1971, 1972, 1973. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 20 

STUDENT ENROLMENT AND AVERAGE UNIT COST PER STUDENT BY COURSES OF STUDIES 

UNIVERSITI KEBAN6SAAN, 1970-1973 



\ Yejr 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Course of \ 
Studies \ 


Number of 
Students 


Average 
Unit 
Cost 


Number of 
Students 


Average 
Unit 
Cost 


Number of 
Students 


Average 
Unit 
Cost 


Number of 
Students 


Average 
Unit 
Cost 


Science 


37 


7,705 


109 


17,090 


210 


19,030 


325 


17,510 


Arts 


116 


2,130 


365 


6,440 


640 


5,600 


980 


5,520 


islamic Studies 


sr 


2,149 


98 


6,040 


230 


4,200 


395 


4,260 


Medicine 














60 


18,880 


Total/Average 


190 


3,219 


572 


8,400 


1,080 


7,700 


1,760 


7,900 



Smites: Budget Statement 1971,1972, 1973, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 21 

ENROLMENT AND AVERAGE UNIT COST {In M$) PER STUDENT FOR UNGKU OMAR POLY, MARA AND NIT, 1969-72 





Ungku Omar Poly 


Institution 


MARA 


Year 




























Enrolment 


Average Unit Cost 


Enrolment 


Average Unit Cost 


Enrolment 


Average Unit Cost 


1969 


230 


MSI 650,00 


913 


2000 






1970 


428 


1156 


950 


1137 






1971 


670 


1941 


1185 


1844 


2555 


2954 


1972 


1000 


1590 


1280 


1687 


3729 


2891 


1973 










4200 


2509 



Soum For Ungku Omar and NIT, Budget Statement, 1969, 1970, 1971 and 1972; 

For MARA, Director's Review, InstituteTechnology, MARA, July 1972 - June 1973. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 22 
STUDENT ENROLMENT BY SCHOOL 





1971/1972 


1972/1973 


1973/1974 


Accountancy 


410 


554 


R9*5 

OZo 


Administration and Law 


473 




oz I 


Applied Sciences 


255 


361 




Architecture, Planning and Surveying 


^ VJvJ 


ZHO 


o/ / 


Art and Design 




OR/1 


284 


Business and Management 


H /O 




TCI 

752 


Computer Science and Mathematics 


158 


147 


187 


Engineering 


98 


210 


333 


Hotel aid Catprina Mananpmont 




z iy 


338 


Library Science 




32 


76 


Mass Communication 




40 


72 


Preparatory Studies 


550 


502 


434 

• 


Total 


2,802 


3,598 


4,684 



Source: Director's Review, July 1972 to June 1973. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 23 

EDUCATION EXPENDITURE IN WEST MALAYSIA IN RELATION TO OTHER MACRO-ECONOMIC DATA 



2 



Year 

. 


Population 
f 000) end 
of vear 
estimate 


National 
Income 

Pi 


GNPat 
Market 

Hint i\wi 

Prices (SMI 


Total Public 

Expenditure 

-Ml 

(Ordinary 

expenditure 

dl TcUcidl 

level only) 


Total 
Educational 
Expenditure 
(Ordinary 
expenditure 

flfllv 

ISM) 


Total 
Educational 

Expenditure 

Par Hanita 

IS) 


Column 
(6) as ft 

nf foliimn 

Ul vUlUNHI 

(3) 


Column 
16) as% 

nf Pflliimn 

Ul vUlUIIHI 

14) 


Column 
(6) as % 

rtf fnliimn 

VI vUlUIIHI 

(5) 




121 


(31 


(41 


(51 


16) 


(71 


(8) 


191 


110) 


i AAA 

1960 


•J A4 A 

7,018 


J AAA 

4,399 


A AAA 

5,636 


856 


165 


23,5 


3.8 


2.9 


19.3 


1961 


7,250 


4,521 


5,656 ■ 


939 


184 


25.4 


4.1 


3.3 


19.6 


1962 


7,494 


4,795 


5,978 


1,003 


219 


29.2 


4.6 


3.7 


21.8 


1963 


7,707 


5,098 


6,344 


1,277 


237 


30.8 


4.6 


3.7 


18.6 


1964 


7,923 


5,461 


6,774 


1,503 


257 


32.4 


4.7 


3.8 


17.1 


1965 


8,157 


5,926 


7,389 


1,429 


303 


37.1 


5.1 ' 


4.1 


21.2 


1966 


8,415 


6,195 


7,761 


1,533 


320 


38.0 


i 

5.2 


4.1 


' '20.9 


1967 


8,655 


6,492 ' 


8,137 


1,697 


312 


36.0 


4.8 


3.8 


18.4 


1968 


8,899 




8,413 


1,683 


359 


40.3 




4.3 


21.3 


1969 


9,128 




9,212 . 


1,754 


392 


42.9 




4.3 


22.3 


1970 






9,804 


1,998 


425 






4.3 


21.3 


1971 






10,113 


n.a.R 


470* 


mm 




4.6 





R This is only available on a total Malaysian basis. 



;| ■ - : The Ministry of Education Malaysia, Educational Stitistics of Malaysia W1, Dewan Bahasa Pustaka, Kuala Lumpur, 1973, p. 66. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF WEST MALAYSIA'S LABOUR FORCE IN 
1957 1 ,1967 2 and 1970 



Occupation 


1957 


1967 . 


1970 


Nos. 


% 


Nos. 


% 


Nos. 


% 


1. 


Professional Technical 
and Related Workers 


65673 


(1.32) 3 N 
3.34 


i 19085 


(2.03) 
5.47 


1 29504 


(2.08) 
5.1 6 


2. 


Administrative, Executive 
and Related Workers 


30740 


1.56 


37444 


1.72 


41299 


1.65 


3. 


Clerical and Related 
Workers 


61537 


3.13 


96036 


4.41 


106493 


4.24 


4. 


Sales Workers 


182266 


9.28 


222443 


10.21 


237849 


9.48 


5. 


Agricultural, Fishery & 
Forestry and Related 
Workers 


1193390 


60.77 


1176330 


53.98 


1309558 


52.18 


6. 


Miners and Quarrymen 


5531 


0.28 


22817 


1.05 


35609 


1.42 


7. 


Workers in Transport & 

Communication 

Occupations 


66845 


3.40 


85114 


3.91 


99775 


3.98 


8. 


Craftsmen, Production 
Process Workers 


211119 


10.75 


253988 


11.61 


326697 


13.02 


9. 


Workers in Service, Sport 
fit Recreation Occupation 


146792 


7.47 


165781 


7.61 


222754 


8.88 


Total 


1963893 


99.98% 


2179038 


99.97% 


2509538 


100.00 



Notes: 



b) 
0 



Source: 



^he above data exclude 200968 persons in 1957 who belonged to the following 
categories: 

Labourers n.e.c. (except agricultural labourers) 
Members of the Armed Forces 
Workers not classifiable by Occupations 
Persons not working but looking for jobs. 

*The above data exclude 186,470 persons in 1967 who onged to the following 
categories; 

Millers, bakers, brecomasters, chemical and related process workers and labourers 
n.e.c. (83,841) 
Members of the armed forces 
Those with occupations not specified. 

3 Nos. in parenthesis exclude teachers from the Professional, Technical and Related 
Workers category. 

Occupation of a person in 1957 was ascertained by the kind of work or nature of 
duties on which the person enumerated has spent most of his time in the 
preceding twelve months. The census date was midnight of 17/18 June 1957. In 
the 1967/68 Household Survey the occupation was ascertained by the exact type 
of work done by a person within the establishment in which he was working at 
the time of survey. The field work for the survey was carried out between June 1 
' 1967 and May 31, 1968. 

1957 — H. Fell, 1957 Population Census of the Federation of Malaya, Department of 
Statistics, Kuala Lumpur, Table 14. 

1967/1968 - N.S. Choudhty, Socio - Economic Survey of Households, Malaysia 
1967/68. Department of Statistics, Kuala Lumpur, 1970, Table 28. 

1970 - Compiled from the unpublished data sheets. Population Census of Malaysia, 
1970, Department of Statistics, Kuala Lumpur. 



APPENDIX TABLE 25 

MALES AGED 15-16 BY EDUCATION LEVEL AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS: MALAYSIA (WEST), 1968 



Educational Category 


Percentage of that category (excluding those still students) who are 


Not Working and Seeking 
Work ("Unemployed") 


Not Working but Not 
Seeking Work* 


Total Not Working 


None 


3.1 


26.0 


29.1 


Primary 


6.1 


16.2 


22.3 


Lower Secondary 


1.8.4 


5.7 


21.1 


Middle Secondary 


15.7 


2.5 


18.2 


Upper Secondary 


12.0 


4.2 


16.2 


University 


3.1 


4.8 


7.9 



Source: Calculation from A.B. Wilson, -"General education and unemployment in Malaysia", Journal Pendidikan, Vol. 3. October 1972. 
* Including the disabled, those who were not working because it was the off-season, etc 
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I, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



1. A Brief Description of the History and Growth of Higher Education 1 

In 1852, the first secular school for Thai children was established in Bangkok. 
It was operated by the American Presbyterian Mission. Twelve years later another 
school was set up in Petchabun in the east, and a third was founded in Chiengmai 
in the north. It was not until 1883, or about 31 years after the first school was 
founded by the American Missionaries, that King Rama V established the first pub- 
lie school entirely run by Thai administrators. In 1887 the Royal Department of 
Education was established to provide mass education at the primary level through- 
out the Kingdom Thus far, education in Thailand was conducted solely for literacy 
purposes. 

The first school of medicine was established in Bangkok in 1889. Three years 
later the first teachers' training school came into existence. The year 1897 saw two 
important happenings: the first scholarship fund was set up for Thai students to 
study abroad in civil service administration, and the first law school was founded, 
under the Ministry of Justice. Five years later the Royal Pages' School was set up 
to train selected young men to be government officials. This school was later ex- 
panded and became the first university of the Kingdom, Chulalongkorn Universitv 
in 1916. * J ' 

It should be noted that from 1889 until 1916, professional schools had been 
set up for higher class youth. The concept of providing vocational education for 
lower class young people was not realized until 1919, when vocational schools 
were first founded. 

During the decade of 1933-43 four universities, Thammasat. Patayasart, 
Kasetsart, and Silpakorn. were established to provide professional education at the 
higher level in law and political science, medical sciences, agricultural sciences 
and fine arts. 

In 1952 a series of technical colleges were set up by the Ministry of Education. 
The first was in Bangkok and the others in the various regions of the country. They 
provided technical training at the middle level in electrical engineering, electronics, 
construction, automatic mechanics, business administration, and home economics! 
By that time several agricultural schools at the high-school level had already been 
established in major provinces to supply manpower in farming for private sectors 
and government agencies. 

In 1954 the College of Education was established within the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. It was the first degree-granting college in Thailand, independent of a univer- 
sity, and organized on a much lower basis. Its curriculum consisted of a strong 
liberal arts programme, which branched out into both the academic and the pro- 
fessional education areas in the upper years. The College was mainly concerned 
with the teaching profession. It also gave prominence to educational research and 
educational administration for the first time in the history of Thailand. 



'Dr. Niphon Kantasewi is Dean of the Faculty of Social Sciences. Kasetsart University Bangkok 
Thailand. 9 

'See (1) Sukich Nimmaheminda. Higher Education in Thailand'. Journal of the National Education 
Council. January 1970. and (2) Sunt Techakumpuch, Thai Universities - A Glimpse at Some of the ls- 

S ^L^ D ^° pment °' H(gher Educ * tion in Southeast Asia: Problems and issues. RIHED, 
Singapore, iMf/i. 
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1961 was the year when Thailand began its first Five-Year Economic Plan. 
Three provincial universities, Chiengmai University in the north, Khon Kaen 
University in the northeast, the Prince of Songkhla University in the south, and the 
College of Education, were established with the aim of promoting regional social 
and economic development through higher education. , 

Toward the end of the sixties, a unique institution of higher learning, the 
National Institute of Development Administration, was four.ued. It was intended to 
be a postgraduate school for administration in national aevelonment, aimed at 
improving the efficiency of government officials at higher levels for effective imple- 
mentation of the national economic development programme. Concurrently, the 
Ministry of Education promoted the status of the College of Design and 
Construction to university level, and changed its name to King Mongkut's Institute 
of Technology. 

In 1969 a law was passed to permit the establishment of private colleges 
which were to be degree-granting and totally operated by private individuals. These 
private colleges are understandably limited in scope and primarily organize their 
curricula in specific fields of industrial and business technology. 

In 1971 the concept of an 'open' university system made its public debut. (The 
idea of the so-called scholastic market place was not entirely new, however, for a 
somewhat similar situation was once present at Thammasat University during its 
early days). This is another example of the co-evolution of higher education and 
politics in Thailand. The result was Ramkhamhaeng University, with an initial enrol- 
ment of approximately 4,000 students. Its present curriculum offerings are limited 
to social sciences and related professional training. The estimated total enrolment 
at present is 60,000. 

At present there are 12 state-supported degree-granting institutions, four 
armed forces academies (police, army, air force, and navy) and six private colleges 
with a total number of 100,000 students. An international postgraduate engineering 
school, the Asian Institute of Technology (formerly known as SEATO Graduate 
School of Engineering), is located near Don Muang Airport, Bangkok. 

The following brief listing of some of the data gathered by the Office of the 
National Education Council for the 1972 academic year comprises some general 
background picture of higher education in Thailand today. The National Education 
Council's survey did not include Ramkhamhaeng University or the private colleges. 

Enrolment and Staffing 2 

In 1973 there were 72,030 undergraduate students enroled in the institutions 
covered in the survey, out of a total eligible population of 40 million, in the ratio of 
three males to two females. The teaching start in these institutions consisted of 
6.986 full-time instructors, giving a ratio 1:10 for full-time staff to students, and an 
additional 1,634 part-time instructors. 

The total budget provided by the government was 870 million bahts (approxi- 
mately 20 bahts = 1 US dollar), representing about three per cent of the total 
national budget. 



2 See Educational Report: Institutions of Higher Education, Thailand. 1973 published by the Office of 
the National Education Council. Bangkok. 1 975 
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Enrolment by Degree Level 

Undergraduate 72,030 

Master's degree 5,712 

Higher professional certificate 798 

Doctoral candidates 33 



The distribution of students in the various fields of study, based on the 
UNESCO classification, was, in decreasing order: education, 32.1 per cent; social 
sciences, 17.3 per cent; medical sciences, 10.6 per cent; engineering, 9.6 per cent; 
humanities, 8.1 per cent; natural sciences, 7.1 percent; law, 5.7 per cent; agri- 
cultural sciences. 4.9 per cent: military and police. 3,1 per cent: and fine arts 1 4 
per cent. 

The average tuition fee is about 1,000 bahts per annum, whereas the univer- 
sities' annual operational cost is approximately 8,500 bahts per student, 

Of the 870 million bahts budget. 38.9 per cent was for salaries, wages and the 
other remuneration. 28.9 per cent for construction. 21.9 per cent for equipment, 
materials and supplies, and 10.3 per cent for other expenses, The total revenue 
earned from fees, donations and the like, amounted to 53 million bahts. Research 
work by university staff called for 21 million bahts for the 1970 academic year, re- 
presenting about 2.5 per cent of the total university budget. 

According to 1972 statistics, the largest proportion of students in the total 
educational picture was in primary school. This amounted to 84.66 per cent of all 
students at all levels. Students in institutions of higher learning constituted only 
1.27 per cent. Nevertheless, the annual budget for higher education took 14.41 per 
cent from the totalnationalbudgetforeducationatall levels. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that higher education in Thailand since its 
inception has been directly associated with some phase of national development. 
When it first came into existence both in the days of King Chulalongkorn (RamaV) 
and King Vajiravuch (Rama VI), higher education was meant to produce men to 
serve in the civil service of a L'evaloping nation. Today, in the area of economic and 
social development, higher education has been called upon to play a more essential 
and active role. Among other things, professional men in various fields of study are 
being prepared to satisfy the manpower requirements of the National Plan for 
Economic and Social Development. ^ ; 

2. A Brief Outline of Economic Development in Thailand since 1950 3 

Prior to 1961, when'Thailand for the first time inaugurated a comprehensive 
five-year national economic plan, government administration had been conducted 
on the basis of a single bookkeeping system on a year-by-year basis. Unexpected 
demands for recovery, improvement, and expansion in the social and economic life 
of the country after the Second World War necessitated the government spending 
more money than previously appropriated. A special budget was set up by the 
legislature which empowered the Prime Minister to appropriate funds whenever 
necessary. Consequently the budget increased tremendously from year to year, 
creating an ever greater deficit in the national financial situation. These stop-gap 

'See (1 ) James C. Ingram. Economic Change in Tfta/'/and, 1 850-1 970, Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford, California, 1971 and (2)BankofThailano, Annual Economic Report, various issues. 
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measures taken to solve the problem were rendered insignificant by inflation. In- 
efficiency and corrupt practices in public and private sectors were more apparent 
as a consequence, and dissatisfaction among people in all walks of life inevitably 
led to the 1958 coup d'etat. The new government set out to reform the nation's 
economic and financial policies as its first priority. The National Budget Office and 
the National Economic Development Board were concurrently established under 
the Office of the Prime Minister. 

From 1951 to 1969 the gross national product in constant (1962) prices rose 
from 35.2 billion bahts to 112.4 billion bahts, for a remarkably high cumulative 
growth rate of 6.6 per cent per year. On current prices, GNP rose from 29.8 billion 
bahts to 130.8 billion bahts, yielding a cumulative growth rate of 8.5 per cent. These 
cumulations imply an annual average price rise of 1.9 per cent which is probably 
one of the lowest rates in the world in this inflationary period(See Table 1). The rise 
in the rate, of growth of GNP preceded the American military presence in Thailand 
by several years, although the very high rales in 1966-71 were certainly affected by 
this build-up. 

According to official estimates, population has grown since 1950 at the rate of 
3.1 per cent per year, rising from 20.2 million in 1951 to 34.7 million in 1969. On the 
basis of these estimates. GNP per capita in constant (1962) prices rose from 1,743 
bahts in 1951 to 3,239 bahts in 1969, with most of the increases occurring in the se- 
cond part of the period. 1959 to 1969. (Annual figures for population and per capita 
GNP are also presented in Table 1). These data show that increases in income 
have exceeded population growth by a margin sufficient enough to permit a subs- 
tantial rise in real income per capita. 

The data on GDP indicates that substantial structural changes have occurred 
since 1951. (The figures for selected years are presented in Table 2). The sectors 
that have grown most rapidly are construction, transportation and communication, 
manufacturing, electricity, services, and finance (banking, insurance, and real 
estate). Lower rates of growth have prevailed in agriculture, mining, and trade. In 
terms of percentage shares, the most striking change has been a decline in the 
share of agriculture and a rise in the share of industry. 

The decline in agriculture is particularly striking because Thailand still 
appears to be primarily an agricultural country. Exports are ai^ost entirely agricul- 
tural and about 70 per cent of the labour force is employed in agriculture. (See 
Table 3). Income per capita based on 1968 Oata in non-agricultural activities is 8.7 
times as large as income per capita in agriculture. The rising share of jndustry in 
GNP reflects the greater emphasis that has been placed on social overhead facili- 
ties, involving heavy investment outlays, an expanding construction jndjjstry, and 
promotion of manufacturing industry. ^ r' 



Looking at the employment and labour situations (Table 3). it is interesting to 
note that the percentage of the labour force in agricultural fields has been, declining, 
as compared with that in the fields of industry and public utilities. This, in part, may 
have accounted for the decrease in the percentage of contribution from agricu'tural 
and related sectors. It is a common sign of gradual industrialization in a developing 
agricultural country. 




TABLE 1 



GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND POPULATION, 1951-1973 



Tear 






Gross National Product^ Billions) 


Population 
(Millions) 


GNPPer Capita 




In Current Prices 


In Constant Prices 


1962 
Prices 
(Bant) 


Current 
Prices 
(Baht) 






Estimates 


Estimates 




Official 


Adjusted 


Official 


Adjusted 


1951 




28 


2 


29.8 


33.5 


35.2 


20.2 


1,743 


1,475 


1952 




29 


5 


31.1 


35.4 


37.1 


20.8 


1.784 


1,495 


1953 




32 


2 


34.0 


39.5 


41.5 


21.5 


1,930 


1,581 


1954 




32 


0 


33.7 


39.2 


41.0 


22.1 


1,855 


1,525 


1955 




39 


3 


41.6 


43.2 


45.6 


22.8 


2,000 


1,825 


1956 




40 


9 


42.9 


44.4 


46.5 


23.4 


1.987 


1,833 


1957 




45 


2 


45.2 


48.2 


48.2 


24.1 


2,000 


1.876 


1958 




47 


0 


47.0 


48.6 


48.6 


24.9 


1,952 


1,888 


1959 




50 


3 


50.3 


53.6 


53.6 


25.6 


2,095 


1.965 


1960 




53 


9 


53.9 


56.0 


56.0 


26.4 


2,121 


2,042 


1961 




58 


9 


589 


58.9 


58.9 


27.2 


2,165 


2,165 


1962 




63 


7 


63.7 


63.7 


63.7 


,28.1 • 


2,267 


2,267 


1963 




168 


0 


68.0 


69.1 


69.1 


' > 28.9 


2,391 


2,353 


1964 




74 


6 


74.6 


73.6 


73.6 


29.8 


2,470 


2,503 


1965 




84 


3 


84.3 


79.5 


79,5 


30.7 


2,590 


2,746 


1966 




101 


3 


101.3 


89.1 


89.1 


31.7 


2,811 


3,196 


1967 




108 


4 


108.4 


94.2 


94.2 


32.7 


2,881 


3,315 


1968 




















1969 




130 


8 


130.8 


112.4 


112.4 


34.7 


3,239 


3,769 


1970 




136 


3 


136.3 


120.7 


120.7 


35.8 




3,807 


1971 




144 


6 


144.6 


127.7 


127.7 


37.2 




3,887 


1972 




160 


2 


160.2 


131.6 


131.6 


38.8 




4,128 


1973 




187 


7 


187.7 


143.1 


143.1 


39.8 




4,726 



Sources. GNP. 1951-1973. National Income of Thailand. NEDB. National Income Statistics of Thailand, 1951-1973. NEDB, Population. 

1951-1973. National Statistical Office. National Accounts Division. Office of the National Economic and Social Development 
Board. 1972-1 973. Budget Bureau. Office of the Prime Minister for 1 974. 
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TABLE 2 

GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 



ill lu.it ii^K. H H 



Industrial Origin 



Agriculture 

Industry 

Construction 

Public Utilities & Services 

Trade 

Others 



GDP 



Agriculture 

Industry 

Construction 

Public Utilities & Services 

Trade 

Others 

GDP 



1951 1955 1960 1965 1968 1969 1970 1973 



A. Value-Billions of Bant at Current Prices 



14.1 


12.9 




29,4 


37.0 


41.7' 


37.8 


57.4 , 


3.1 


5.2 


' =~7.4 

k 


13.8 


19.7 


22.6 


23.2 


35.2 


0.8 


1.6 


1 2.5 


4.7 


8.2 


8.2 


6.3 


9.5 


■m - 


2.1 


> : 4.2 


6.7 


8.6 


9.0 


10.2 


13.8 




7.7 


8.2 


13.9 


20.3 


22.4 


25.9 


32.7 


5.2 


9.9 


10.2 


15.8 


23.5 


25.9 


31.6 


38.7 


29.2 


39.4 


54.0 


84.3 


117.3 


129.8 


135.0 


187.3 



B. Percentage 



50.1 


42.0 


39.8 


34.9 


35.5 


31.4 


28.5 


30.5 


12.2 


13.4 


13.7 


16.3 


16.8 


17.6 


17.1 


.. 18.8 


2.9 


4.0 


4.6 


5.6 


7.0 


6.0 


4.6 


5.1 


3.2 


5.3 


7.9 


7.9 


7.3 


7.0 


7.5 


7.4 


18.0 


19.6 


15.2 


16.5 


17.3 


17.5 


19.1 


17.4 


13,6 


15.7 


16.8 


18.8 


14.1 


20.5 


23.2 


20.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Sources: GNP. 1951-1973, National Income of Thailand, NEDB, National Income Statistics of Thailand, 1951-1973, NEDB, Population, 
1951-1973, National Statistical Office, National Accounts Division, Office of the National Economic and Social Development 
Board, 1972-1973, Budget Bureau, Office of the Prime Ministerlor 1974, 
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TABLE 3 



EMPLOYMENT AND LABOUR BY INDUSTRIES, 1960-1973 (IN PERCENTAGE) 



Industries 


1960 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Agriculture 


82.30 


79.30 


74.30 


66.63 


67.25 


Industry & Construction • 


4.30 


5.70 


8.20 


12.70 


11.75 


Commerce 


5.60 


5.30 


8.10 


9.10 


9.66 


Public Utilities & Services 


6.10 


8.90 


9.30 


11.34 


11.30 


Others 


1.70 


0.80 


0.10 


• 0.23 


0.04 


TOTAL 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



Sources. Final Reports of the Labour Force Survey. National Statistical Office. Office of 
the Prime Minister. 1960-1973. 



II. DETERMINANTS OF UNIVERSITY GROWTH 

Education as a social institution exists in accordance with the needs or de- 
mands of the society or the people of the country. It is generally accepted that 
role expectations of education are three-fold. Education is a means of upward 
social mobility, a status symbol, and an instrument for national, social and econo- 
mic development, it is also universally -assumed that the higher the level of 
education, the more effectively it performs its various roles. The differences 
among the levels of education are mostly breadth, depth, and complexity. 

In non-dictatorial societies, education is usually provided for people on 
popular demand, according to whatever roles the majority or more influential 
groups may expect. The kind of education conducted essentially reflects indi- 
vidual social values and cultural characteristics. In most cases these factors are 
interrelated and interact with changing social, political, and economic situations In 
the country. Thailand's higher education has probably been the most striking 
expression of such values and characteristics, especially during the last century. 

Thailand's first institution of higher learning, the Royal School of Medicine at 
Siriraj (now a Faculty of Medicine of Mahidol University), was established in 1889 
with the aim of training professional physicians to cope with acute health pro- 
blems. 

Chulalongkorn University, founded in 1910, became the first Thai university 
in the universal sense in 1917. The growth of this university apparently coincided 
with steps then being taken to modernize the government by providing training in 
evil service, engineering, sciences, and arts. 

In 1932 a group of civilian officials and military officers successfully challeng- 
ed the powers of the monarch and his royalist-dominated government, Their broad 
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political goal was to transform the structure of government from that of an 
absolute monarchy to one in which the monarch's role was defined and limited by 
a constitution. 4 To further this trend towards democratization, the new government 
supported the effort of the more liberal elements in the 'coup group' to establish 
an institution of higher education that would both be open to people from all walks 
of life, and educate its students in the concepts and tradition of liberal de- 
mocracy. As a result, in 1933 the University of Moral and Political Science (now 
known as Thammasat University) was established as an open-admission univer- 
sity offering courses in social sciences, particularly law and political science. 
Enrolment was approximately 10.000 to 20.000 students annually, mostly com- 
posed of working people employed in various government agencies throughout 
the country, including primary school teachers from some remote border pro- 
vinces. This type of higher education was wholeheartedly welcomed by the 
general public It seemed to satisfy their desire for an educational means of in- 
dividual social promotion, and at the same time it helped build up a large number 
of political cadres and public servants for a fast expanding bureaucracy. The 
university was renamed Thammasat University in 1950, and a lew years later 
changed its policy to a closed-admission model. 

The establishment of Kasetsart University and Mahidol University in the early 
forties aimed at providing the government with personnel trained to high levels of 
competency in the agricultural and medical sciences respectively. 

It was during this period that Pibulsongrams regime set out to campaign for 
nationalism among the complacent and easy-going Thai populace. There was vast 
reorganization and reform in almost every aspect of the society. The national 
language and curricula, especially the course content of Thai history, were re- 
vised to be more nationalistic and to arouse patriotism. Cultural identity and herit- 
age were rediscovered, lauded, and became sources of great pride. The founding 
of Stlpakom University and the Ministry of Culture has confirmed the govern- 
ment s interest in and awareness of the value of cultural preservation and enrich- 
ment 

Soon after World War II, as mass media and transportation facilities were 
developed to rapidly increased levels of efficiency, world culture became 
homogenized. Thailand shifted her attitudes from hermetic individualism toward 
internationalism, and was forced to modernize after the patterns of Western 
civilization, particularly that of the United Statos, Private industry began to ex- 
press demands for experts in many types of technology, and g ernment 
agencies requested specialists in practically ail fields, ranging from livestock and 
crop production to public administration. The Sarit Government, after taking over 
in 1958. became aware of the need for centrally planned economic development 
for the whole country. The lack of such planning had resulted in chaos during the 
previous regime of Marshal Pibulsongram. The new government was determined 
to avoid such disasters As a consoquenco. groat changes in economic and poli- 
tical administration came about, including a sorios of five-yoar economic and 
social dovnloprnent plans 

Thfi university educational system as it stood was obsoleto and neoded 
thorough reorganization Prior to the Second World War, the university system 
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functioned as a training ground for government personnel according to old aris- 
tocratic concepts of civil service. During this period, the various universities were 
given impetus and opportunities to renovate their curricula and study pro- 
grammes. New courses in wider disciplines were set up and inccporuted in the 
revised curricula. A wide range of applied science programmer v«r-ra instituted. 
. More teaching and non-teaching staff members with differing qualifications were 
recruited to fill the new positions. New departments, faculties, and in sotne cases, 
new universities were set up. The Southeast Asian Graduate School of Engineer- 
ing, at the time affiliated with Chulalongkorn University, had by now developed in- 
to the Asian Institute ol Technology, encompassing much wider fields of applied 
sciences, including special programmes in urban development and social 
planning. The Institute of Public Administration at Thammasat was enlarged and 
promoted into a separate university, and it moved out to grow and develop on its 
own. Now called the National Institute of Development Administration, its primary 
aim is to promote graduate studies in public administration for economic and 
social development. 

In the health sciences, there has been a serious shortage of physicians and 
nurses outside metropolitan areas. Besides the brain drain to the United States, 
doctors and nurses are not willing to sacrifice their personal comforts and the 
conveniences of their families by taking up assignments in the underdeveloped 
upcountry regions. Heretofore, the government had offered no solution to the 
shortage problem other than urging the unviersities to produce more health per- 
sonnel. When three more universities were established during 1964-68 to serve 
the upcountry regions, medical schools were set up along with other faculties. At 
the same time, Patayasart University (the University of Medical Science) was re- 
organized. In the new structure the institution comprises the old Siriraj Medical 
School, the School of Public Health, the Faculty of Basic Medical Sciences, the 
Faculty of Medical Technology, the Faculty of Social Sciences and Humanities, the 
Faculty of Tropical Medicine, the Faculty of Public Health, the Faculty of Dentistry, 
the Faculty of Pharmacy, Ramathibodi Medical School, and the Faculty of Nursing. 

As early as the beginning of the century, Chulalongkorn University had 
established the faculties of Arts and Political Sciences, which included social psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology. Though the government had been aware of 
the importance of social sciences and humanities disciplines, very little attention 
had been given them. In the early 'sixties, partly due to recommendations from 
certain foreign advisors who came to evaluate administration and Investment in 
higher education, the universities began to set up courses and added them to 
many curricula, The breadth-and-depth concept to counteract the traditional 
narrow specialization gained more momentum in the mid 'sixties, Kasetsart 
University was probably the first institution in Thailand that included English, 
sociology, and economics in all major curricula, and introduced cross-registration 
among the various faculties within the university. There was widespread desire to 
develop truly full-fledged universities, Curricula were balanced in hopes of better 
equipping students to deal with changing economic and social world situations, 
As a consequence, not only curricula were internally reorganized, departments of 
social sciences and humanities were set up in established institutions as well as 
at new universities. These measures served to promote effective teaching and re- 
search services, and enhanced the role o< the university in the economic 
development of the country 

Due to social demands for more seats in institutions of higher learning, and 
rapid expansion of business and industry, private colleges were given permission 
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to provide professional training in accountancy, secretarial skills, and business 
administration. 

Along with modernization, population growth in Thailand had been increasing 
at the rate of 3.2 per cent annually since 1950. In spite of rapid increase in the 
number of vocational schools and technical colleges provided by the Ministry of 
Education, tens of thousands of high school gracuates had not been absorbed. A 
large proportion of these young people had their eyes on the university of their 
choice. There were certainly not enough places in the state universities and 
colleges, and many of those who were seeking higher education could not afford 
to make use of the increasing numbers of private colleges w h >ch had to charge 
high fees ip order to stay in business. Twenty to thirty thousand high school gra- 
duates had been turned down every year at the university entrance examination 
until 1971. when Ramkhamhaeng University, with an open-admission policy, was 
established. Anyone with a diploma of higher school education or its equivalent 
could gain admission to Ramkhamhaeng. It was, in a way, a response to the de- 
mand of people hungry for university education. It responded to those, who, for 
financial, geographic, or academic reasons, had no access to the country's highly 
selective universities. Working professional people, now given the 'second 
chance' are able to update their knowledge and increase their competency with- 
out interrupting their work schedules, and to promote their upward social mobility 
or at least, increase their social status. The university's first enrolment was 
37,198, composed of students with ages ranging from 17 to 71, and academic 
background from high school equivalence to doctorate, with occupations varying 
from janitors to military generals and top business executives. 

Conclusions 

Thus as seen from the very beginning, all institutions of higher learning in 
Thailand were initiated by the government or the ruling elite, whose experience 
and education from abroad led them to realize the need for universities to be 
established with the aim of producing graduates who could be placed either in the 
various government agencies in the fields of agriculture, industry, health, 
education, or in other government services. 

Education breeds further needs for more and higher education. As in any 
democratic society, the Thai people have been voicing their demand for education 
for their children that would help them attain better living. Applications for en- 
trance to the universities have been increasing with the rising number of high 
school graduates. The number seems to be escalating much faster than the avai- 
lability of places In the universities. Establishment of private colleges was thus a 
result of the social demand for higher education. Ramkhamhaeng University was 
pressured into existence and into operating as an open-admission system. The 
universities were compelled to admit new students and produce graduates in spite 
of the fact that new positions in the various government'agencies were propor- 
tionally less available. Consequently many universities graduates were turned 
down by the government. The private sector played more an active role in absorb- 
ing the highly educated manpower. 

The third impetus to the growth of higher education in Thailand is the acade- 
micians themselves who, with the experience and better social perspective gained 
through overseas studies, saw the need to improve the education of the country's 
future leaders, as well as the importance of a balanced education to enable the 
future leadership to meet the needs of the changing society, These academicians 
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are constantly proposing new course offerings, establishing new departments,' 
faculties, and even new universities. 

III. THE EFFECTS OF THE GROWTH OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

As already stated, the university system in Thailand has grown tremendously 
during the last decade. Table 4 shows that student enrolment has increased from 
26,823 in 1964 to 63,820 in 1972. The number of institutions has increased almost 
100 per cent, and the number of faculty members has grown by about 140 per cent 
The cost per student to the government increased only slightly, i.e., from'16,570 
bahts to 18,000 bahts, whereas the cost shouldered rv the student increased from 
558 bahts to 848 bahts per student, or about 40 pe, -:ent higher over the same 
period. The ratio of cost shared by private individuals t > d the public changed from 
1:30 to 1:21. The increase in annual budgets allocated to the universities was from 
473.3 million bahts in 1967 to 747 million bahts in 1972, which is about 70 per cent. 
Meanwhile the teacher-student ratio was up from 1:10 to 1:8. 

1. Change Within the Higher Educational System 

1.1 Academic Standards 

It has been felt among educators and the general public that while there has 
been a high rate of university growth in Thailand, there has also been a noticeable 
decline in the quality of the graduates. Several factors have led to this unfavour- 
able situation. While the number of places in the universities have increased, 
standards of primary and secondary education in general have deteriorated! 
• Hence, even though students are less qualified for higher education, they are 
absorbed into the universities in greater numbers in spite of competitive entrance 
examinations, simply because the universities have places for them. Another factor 
is that today's students are no longer sure that they will either be absorbed into the 
prestigious civil service positions that once went hand in hand with a university de- 
gree, or, for that matter, that they will be able to find any suitable job at all. Con- 
sequently the students go through their college life with less motivation to learn 
than did the students in the past. 

The fact is that there are not enough job opportunities for all umv*.suy or • 
duates either in the government or in private circles. This is not because Thailand 
has so developed that its job market is saturated. In fact, there is a great need for 
skilled high-level manpower in many fields, Rather, the country's polilicai atmosp- 
here, as manifested in the government administration, has not beer- oonducivt* to 
investment in industries that would maximize the use of local hum.," resource.', i 
professional and creative roles, Government officials'* misuse and aUuse of XKW,r 
under one regime after another have virtually aborted most of tlv local pater 
tialities. The fact that social and economic prosperity flourished onk in a fewm&i?' 
cities attests to certain fallacies in the government administration, namely, in* v ck 
of political conscipusness and sincerity to fellow countrymen. One example s-v uuld 
be given here. Since the establishment of Kasetsart University, IV oUj^t ins- 
titution of higher learning in agricultural sciences in Thailand, less 'Kvi one per 
cent of its graduates from the College of Agriculture have been actively engaged ;n 
private farming enterprise. Until about five years ago, most of the university's gra- 
duates had been employed by the various government agencies responsible for 
rural or agriculture development, During the last decado fiiere has been a notice- 
able decline in the number of available positions in these agencies, More of the 
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TABLE 4 

CHANGE IN HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 





1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Institutions 






12 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


Enrolment 






35,688 


38,915 


41,984 


51,238 


59,453 


63,820 


Graduates 






4,785 


5,175 


5,691 


7,500 


9,805 _ 


_J20965 


: Staff (Full-time) 






2,623 


3,155 


3J63 


4,102 


5,119 


5,532 


* Budget (mil.) 






473.3 


602.4 


605.6 


688.5 


778.1 


747.0 


Cost/student 






16,570 


20,000. 


17,794 


18,900 


" 19,300 


18,000 


Share of Private 
Burden/ Student 






, 558 


700 \ 


742 


768 


813 


848 


Private: Public 






' 1:30 


1:28 


1:27 


1:24 


1:23 


1:21 


Teacher/ Students 






* 1:11". 


1:10 


1:10 


1:9 


1:9 


1:8 



Sources: Educational Reports, Institutions of Higher Education in Thailand 10* M 972. Office of the National Education Commission, Office 
of the Prime Minister. 
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graduates should have entered private businesses or agro-business, in the fields of 
their training. It has been revealed that practically none of them, even those whos$ 
families were engaged in farming, have taken up agriculture as their career. The 
same is true with most other occupations and professions. Only graduates in a few 
fields, particularly medical sciences, can find themselves well-paid jobs in the 
labour market for which they were trained. In other fields, the students do not 
usually feel confident about their career opportunities and thus lose interest and 
motivation in the academic work. 

Academic standards are in general effected by various interrelated factors, 
namely, the teachers, teaching n*ihods, teaching materials, and institutional 
systems. It is quite obvious that 4 n<j quantitative growth in higher education has not 
been in satisfactory proportion in ,1* cfua'iMtive development. The former has been 
accelerated much faster than the \z>mi. It can be said that growth and expansion of 
higher education in this country have not been based on systematic planning, pre- 
paration, and implementation. As expansion of the university system has been en- 
couraged the above-mentioned factors affecting the. academic standards remained 
relatively unimproved. 

1.2 Growth of Liberal Arts Education 

Another dimension of the growth in the higher education system besides the 
quantitative aspect is the variety of course offerings in the university curricula. Dur- 
ing the last decade, the university curricula in Thailand have been undergoing re- 
visions to include more courses in basic or general education. Study in the natural 
sciences, social sciences, and humanities, now complement professional training, 
whereas in the past the curricula were narrowly specialized. At present, at least the 
first . year of study is entirely devoted to basic general education preparation. At 
some universities, the students are allowed to choose a specialized field of study 
after the third semester. Students in agricultural sciences, engineering, and 
medicine now have an opportunity to take courses in disciplines to which they 
never before would have been exposed. They have become more interested in 
social and community affairs, natural environmental problems, and political issues. 
It is believed that students and graduates in recent years have a better sense of 
social responsibilities and political consciousness. It is interesting to note also that 
students when given an opportunity to choose free electives, select more courses 
outside their fields of specialization. Social sciences and humanities are par- 
ticularly popular elective studies, An increasing number of students now actively 
participate in community development projects, both of their own design or with 
concerned government agencies. 

2. The Impact of Higher Education on the Graduate Employment 
Profile 5 

2. 1 Current Employment Trends 

University graduates enter into the labour force every year in small number 
compared with those in other educational levels. The Population Censuses of 1960 
and 1970 6 show that in 1960 the number of university graduates constituted 0.5 per 
cent of the total population. In 1970 the percentage increased to 0.7. 

*The figures appearing in Ihio section, unless otherwise indicated, are taken from Nikom Chan- 
dravithun s Employment ol University Graduates -- Thailand's Experience", presented at the RIHED s 
Regional Seminar in Higher Education and Manpower Requirements Vientiane. Laos. December 
1974 

'Population Census. 1960-70. Office of National Statistics. Office of the Prime Minister. Bangkok. 
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The number of university graduates entering the labour market has been in- 
creasing every year. There has been an increase in the demand and supply situa- 
tion for positions available in various institutions, and greater job opportunities in 
both government and private sector in recent years. According to the Labour Force 
Survey of 1972 7 , 79.200 university graduates, or 0.5 per cent of the total employed 
manpower, were engaged in the labour force, whereas in 1969 the number was 
64,400. This source estimates that in 1973 there will be 94,000 and the number will 
increase to 112.000 in 1974. 

According to the same survey, 96 per cent of all university graduates were, 
employed. Of this number. 90 per cent had not been previously engaged in any 
employment. Most of them spent from one to three months before they could se- 
cure a job. 

Of these who found jobs. 96 per cent did so in the urban sector. This is mainly 
due to greater job opportunities and better living conditions in cities than in rural 
areas. According to the survey, the Bangkok Metropolis alone employed 77 per 
cent of all the university graduates in the labour force. 

As for sources of employment, Nikom Chandravithun, Director-General of the 
Labour Department and Secretary-General of the National Manpower Board has 
said: 'Even though there is no definite statistical information to substantiate it, it is 
believed that presently there are more university graduates in the government ser- 
vice than in the private sector, despite the fact that the latter offers higher earnings 
and income'. 8 He bases this contention on the following. First, there has been more 
demand for and job opportunities in the government sector. Secondly, it is a tradi- 
tional Thai belief that government officials have a higher social status than 
non-governmen't workers. 9 Finally, economic security in government employment is 
greater than in the private sector. 

In the private sector, considering the types of work, the survey shows that 
most university graduates (63.6 per cent) are engaged in industrial services. The 
second highest group is in commerce, 20.6 per cent; 5.4 per cent are in manufac- 
turing; 3.7 per cent in transportation and communication; 3.5 per cent in public 
utilities and health; 2.1 per cent in construction; 1 per cent in mining and 0.1 per 
cent in agriculture. 

In terms of occupation, most of the employed university graduates (41.8 per 
cent) were in technical and professional fields. The next highest were in the fields 
of administration and public services, and they constituted 32.2 per cent; in clerical 
work. 15.2 per cent, in transportation and communication. 0.4 per cent: and in 
agriculture. 0.1 percent. 

The number of university graduates employed in technical and professional 
fields has increased rapidly during recent years. In 1969 there were 26,000 gra- 
duates in these fields whereas in 1971 the number increased to 33,810. The number 
of graduates engaged in administration and management also increased from 
23,000 in 1969 to 26,760 in 1972. These data should indicate that more adminictra- 
tive and managerial positions jre occupied by university graduates. 



'Labour Forco Survey. Office of National Statistics. Office of the Prime Minister, Bangkok. Thailand. 
(1969-72). 

"Op c/f,p 11 • 

"Paitoon Kruekeaw, Tho Thai Society and Culture (in Thai). Guegul Publishing Co.. Bangkok. Thailand, 
1963. p 2/21.23. 5/4-16 
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Likewise, the number of graduates engaged in clerical work has increased 
almost twice, .4.300 m 1969 to 7, 700 in 1972. There are two possible explanations for 
this situation Some graduates accept clerical positions which are lower than their 
educational qualification because immediately after graduation there might not be 
suitable and satisfying jobs available to them. Also the salaries of clerical workers 
m certain big organizations may be much higher and thus more attractive than 
some higher positions in certain government circles. 

In the public sector, graduates in social sciences occupy most of the 
positions. 26.6 per cent of all the civil servants hold a bachelor s degree or hiqher 
The next highest is the field of medical sciences. 20 per cent. The rest are in dec- 
lining order: agricultural sciences. 12.8 per cent; law, 10.9 per cent; eng.neering 
and natural sciences. 9 per cent each; education and humanities. 4 per cent each- 
arts. 1.7 per cent; police and military sciences. 0.4 per cent; and others 1 6 per 
cent. r 

However, in the private sector, the fields of engineerinrjand natural sciences 
lead the list and are closely followed by the social sciences. * 

2.2 Nature of Unemployment 

Compared to non-graduates, the unemployment rate among graduates is 
small, there being only 3 per cent unemployed in 1972. In 1969 there were 2 per 
cent unemployed, whereas in 1971 the number increased to 2.7 per cent Should 
university graduates continue to enter the labour market at an increasing rate and 
no adequate employment opportunities be created, the rate of unemployed univer- 
sity graduates may increase to 5 per cent in 1975. 10 

The survey, among other things, also reveals that there were 1,200 unemDlov- 

2 6S0 n 7n ?Q%^ d T^ m . 1 f l an f lhe nun1ber increased a ,illle more < ha n ^ice. 
2,650, in 1972. (See Table 5. Table 6. Table 7. c?nd Table 8). ' 

The problem of university graduate unempoyment may not be too serious in 
the near future if the graduates are willing to accept jobs that require lower qualifi- 
cations than they possess. The employment situation for the whole society will be 
in terms of underemployment and misemployment in high-levels which in turn will 
automatically cause the graduates at the lower levels to suffer more serious 
unemployment, 

In 1974 the Bureau of the State Universities conducted a preliminary survey of 
univers.ty graduate employment on the 1973 graduates from eight institutions It 

o^.i 0U . d V 0f 7770 nGW 9 faduate ' s ' 5:000 or 64 per cent were already 
employed within four months after graduation; 10 per cent were studying for a 
higher degree or undergoing non-degree training tor a specific career: 2 4 per cent 
had not looke,d for any jobs: and 24 7 per cent failed to find suitable employment 

According to this survey. 60 per cent of all the employed had found employ- 
ment in the government sector It also revealed that at the time the survey was con- 
ducted, 34 per cent of the graduates in agriculture were not employed. This is the 
highest number of unemployed among all fields of study. Tentative explanations 
could be given here: 
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TABLE 5 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS AT UNIVERSITY LEVEL, 1969 AND 1972 





19 6 9 


19 7 2 




Total 


Employed 


Not 
Employed* 


i otai 


ciiipiuycu 


Not 


Whole Kingdom 
Academic 
Vocational 


. 900 
300 


100 


800 
300 


1,880 
770 


190 
190 


1,690 
580 


Total 


1,200 


100 


1,100 


2,650 


380 


2,270 


Municipal Areas 
Academic 
Vocational 


900 
300 


100 


800 
300 


1,880 
770 


190 
190 


1,690 
580 


Total 


1,200 


100 


1,100 


2,650 


380 


2,270 


Bangkok-Thonburi 

Academic 
Vocational 


800 
300 


100 


700 
300 


1,670 
540 


190 
60 


1,480 
480 


Total 


1,100 


100 


1,000 


'2,210 


250 


1,960 



ST 



'Not Employed means persons with no previous work experience. 
Sources: Labour Force Survey, National Statistical Office, Office of the Prime Minister, Bangkok, Thailand. 
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TABLE 6 

NUMBER OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
BY INDUSTRY, 1969 AND 1972 



INDUSTRY 


1 9 


6 9 


1 9 7,2 


Academic 


Vocational 


Academic 


Vocational 


Agriculture, Forestry, Hunting 
and Fishery 






60 




Mining and Quarrying 


100 


z 


710 


70 


Manufacturing 


2,200 


700 


8,010 


1,140 


Construction, Repair and 
Demolition 


2,300 


700 


1,310 


360 


Electricity, Gas, Water and 
Sanitary Services 


1,500 


1,200 


1,560 


1,140 


Commerce 


7,200 


1,100 


12,330 


3,190 


Transport, Storage and 
Communication 


1,500 


400 


1,900 


990 


Services 


34,800 


5,500 


35,550 


13,260 


Total 


49,600 


9,600 


61,430 


20,150 



Sources: Labour Force Survey, National Statistical Office, Office of the PrimeMinister, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 



1 For the graduates who were applying for government jobs at the time 
when the survey was conducted, i.e., July of the yean the various 
government agencies had only a few positions left and new.positions for 
the coming fiscal year would only be approved in October. Some of the 
graduates could be on a waiting list until then. 

2 Although the Office of National Social and Economic Development 
Planning Board 11 has estimated higher demand for high-level manpower 
in agricultural development of the country, and the universities 
accordingly produced a large number of graduates in the field, the an- 
nual appropriations of budget for new positions in agricultural develop- 
ment agencies were relatively small. The supply thus was in excess of 
the authorized demand. 



"Office of the National Economic and Social Developmenl Bosrd, The Third National Economic and 
Social Development Plan, 1971-7$, table 5. 
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TABLE 7 



NUMBER OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
BY OCCUPATION, 1969 AND 1972 



Occupation 


19 6 9 


19 7 2 


Academic 


Vocational 


Academic 


Vocational 


Professional, Technical and 
Related Workers 


23,200 


1,600 


26,760 


9,690 


Administrative and Managerial 
Workers 


14,800 


3,100 


A O OCA 

18,850 


o,o1Q 


Clerical Workers 


1,500 


800 


4,470 


3,300 


Sales Workers 


1,400 


200 


3,130 


810 


Farmers. Fishermen, Hunters, 
Forestry Workers and Miners 










Workers in Transport 
and Communication 


300 


200 


300 


250 


Craftsmen and Manufacturing 
Workers 


500 


1,600 


430 


2,070 


Services Workers 


2,500 


500 


2,460 


550 


Total 


44,200 


8,00 


56,420 


20,180 



Sources: Labour Force Survey. National Statistical Office, Office of the Prime Minister. 



Bangkok, Thailand, 



3 As .the survey did not reveal the intention of the graduates in employ- 
ment, it could be that a certain number of agriculture graduates did not 
want to engage themselves in the agricultural field or low-income 
government service snd thus were, waiting for better paid and more sui- 
table jobs in some private sector. 

2.3 Duration of Employment Seeking 

University graduates often apply for jobs at several places at a time so as to 
select jobs that are more satisfying and suitable to their needs. Most spend from 1 
to 3 months before securing employment. Many however, spend more than 6 
months. The reasons for such delay may be due to the care they take to insure that 
they will find the most suitable and satisfying jobs available. For some of them, too, 
there is no urgent need to find immediate employment. 
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TABLES 

HIGHER LEVEL MANPOWER DEMANDS OF THE 
PUBLIC SECTOR AND SUPPLY OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY 



Field of Study 


Number of 
Requirements 
1972 


Number of Graduates 




vjverseas 


Pnoinpprino 
ci ly H icci ii ly 


1,108 


2 564 


CO 


Sciences 


264 


733 


13 


Medical Sciences 


1,447 


1,935 


10 


Social Sciences 


1,380 


4,988 


41 


Humanities 


44 


808 


9 


Agriculture 


445 


1,297 


9 


Fine Arts 


83 


829 


5 


Law 


112 


1,577 


3 


Education 

i 


44 


12,166 


9 


— J^iUary-.a/3d Pciice - . ...... — 




— 343 - 


1 


Total 


4,927 


27,246 J 


123 



Sources: Research Section. Standard and Development Division, Office of the Civil 
Service Commission. Bangkok, Thailand. 



Graduates in social sciences spend more time in securing employment than 
others. This is believed to be due to the high number of graduates in this field and 
the fact the demand for such graduates is very low. 

3. Impact of Higher Education on Social Development 

3. 1 ^General Background 

Teaching, research, and service to community are considered the three 
functional components of the university, whereas social, economic, and political 
factors constitute the life of society at large. University education, besides the 
well-known functions of teaching and developing the desired characteristics of 
citizenship in the students, performs its unique role in research. The latter dis- 
tinguishes higher education from the primary and secondary schools. The univer- 
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sity not only conducts research work ioi the benefit of knowledge expansion, but 
also equips'fcejndividual with the rosoarch skills needed to make advancement in 
his chosen profession and career. 

In Thailand, transmitting and preserving traditions of the past is not regarded 
as the principal function of the university. The transmission of traditional culture 
has been the responsibility of the Buddhist Church, the royal families, and recently, 
the Ministry of Education in its primary and secondary school systems. Higher 
Education in Thailand, as mentioned elsewhere in this paper, -came about 
out of the needs for modernization of the government, as first conceived by King 
Rama V. The higher education system, then, was designed specifically for, to put it 
in present-day terms, national development — i.e.. to develop administrative effec- 
tiveness, and later, to promote better health services and to improve the legal 
system. 

As already mentioned earlier, growth and changes in the Thai 'higher educa- 
tion system are manifested in the size of enrolments, the fields of studies open for 
study, the variety of curricula and courses, the increased number of faculty mem- 
bers, departments, faculties, universities and the expanded budget. 

3.2 Broader Access to Higher Education 

» 

A higher percentage of the Thai population, especially those in lower 
socio-economic classes, have had access to higher education during the last de- 
cade than in the past. The higher learning institutions are no longer reserved for 
the select few or the elite. Consequently, the qualifications of employed manpower 
in every sector of the society has greatly improved. This is especially so in govern- 
ment circles. Never before in the history of Thailand have there been such a large 
number of doctorates in the various departments in the Ministries. Formerly, one 
would find those who had obtained advanced degree only in institutions of higher 

3.3 Increased Social and Political Consciousness and Activities of Graduates, 

Broader core curricula, being one of the changed aspects in Thai higher 
education, have widened the students' perspective and prepared the university 
graduates for their social and political roles. They have become more intellectually 
sophisticated and interested in cultural preservation and enrichment as well as 
social ethics. The new generations are more conscious of political situations and of 
the necessity of participating in civic activities. Social awareness and political con- 
sciousness derived from such new concepts in curriculum development in line with 
modern philosophies of education have increased the graduates' sense of social 
responsibility. Such effects are also felt among the university teachers whose back- 
ground training has been narrowly specialized. 

Student-teacher volunteer movements in community development are an 
example of the university's active participation , in civic affairs. Public speeches, 
lectures, and discussions conducted by the students and teachers within and with- 
out the campus have attested to the new role of higher education resulting from its 
recent growth and change. 

Changes in philosophies of higher education taking place in Thailand during 
the past decade have underlined its service to the public. The change in the 
student's attitudes toward society, through implementation of the new policies, has 
also brought about their parents' interest in cornmunityand world affairs. 
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The student movements have played key roles »n struggles for social, 
political, and economic justice. For example, the National Student Centre in Thai- 
land, created in 1970, brought about the overthrow of the tyrannical military regime 
in October 1973. This new student activism evidently is accounted for in part by the 
growth and change of the country s higher education system. 

4. Impact of Higher Education on Economic Development 

Several studies have indicated valuable contributions by higher education to 
the growth and development of society. Very few, if any, have statistically reported 
how higher education plays its part in different sectors of the national economy. 
There should be some data that would indicate the change in the number and 
educational qualifications of employees engaged in various levels of business, 
industry, and public service over a period of 20-30 years. This is much easier to say 
than to do. Practically no agency, especially in the private sector, would have 
accumulated *uch long-range data on records of their personnel. Even if they had 
such accounts, they would not have them analyzed in a systematic manner and 
ready for dissemination. It is difficult for them to conceive any benefit derived from 
this kind of statistics for their own interest. Unless certain government agencies 
concerned requested, such data would not be available for a study of the relation- 
ship between higher education and economic development. 

Thailand, like most of the less developed countries in the world, is not sophis- 
ticated in management and administration. The Thai society is far from Bfcing indivi- 
dualistic. As only a small portion of the population is university-trained, research 
and self-evaluation are not appreciated. Political traditions, based on Brah- 
manistic-Buddhistic world views, have bound the Thais to depend entirely on their 
national leaders, to have complete faith in the gods as represented by the kings, 
and to believe that the present and future courses have already been charted by 
the past •korma', or one's activities in the former life. Even the highly educated are 
•^>e<3n&e+OvB^y ■fcwtnd-'by -tiTe-s* ^tfTtitn^r-wrmrrvery often are" observed "in Their 
way of thinking and in their decision-making. 

The Thais still lack historical perspective. They do not perceive clear relation- 
ships between the past and the present in many aspects of societal life. Historical 
records are sporadic, inconsistent, and in most cases unsystematically compiled. 
Being an illiterate society until less than a thousand years ago. not much has been 
historically recorded by ti.e Thais themselves about their activities, except those 
performed by the kings. Prior to the establishment of public education in late 19th 
century ,*the commoners had rarely produced any written records of what was going 
on in the society at large and at the grassroots. The people seemed to live on a 
day-by-day basis, thinking nothing much about their future, leaving everything 
either to the kings or to Mother Nature, and taking life easily and philosophically. 
Without a study of the p?st. nan has no idea about the future and cannot plan for it. 
Without both condition* men s society would be very static and not likely to be 
improved. 

Higher education, if properly planned and executed, can create new aspira- 
tions and can widen horizons for both the individuals and their countries. It clearly 
has both direct and indirect effects on economic development because of its in- 
fluence on the structure of the society — notably by promoting social and occupa- 
tional mobility. It affects the climate for investments and contributes to the pro- 
ductivity of workers. 
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Higher education, in order to effectively play its roles in economic develop- 
ment, must be facilitated by stable social and political conditions and atmospheres. 
In less developed countries, favourable conditions can prevail only by government 
initiatives. The people need intelligent, sincere, and uncorrupt leaders to lead them 
from illiteracy to intellectuality, from selfish individualism to responsible collec- 
tivism, from leader-dependence to self-reliance, and from nationalistic isolation to 
international interrelation. Higher education should be an integral part of the whole 
social life Its functions must be understood, recognized, and accepted by the 
government and the people. Higher Education, therefore, must be a national policy 
set up by the government to perform certain functions. These functions in turn 
should be complementary to other policies — social, economic, and political, of the 
country. Sociologically, education has a primary role in man-making and 
nation-building The society — the government and the people — must clearly de- 
fine the characteristics of the kind of men and society they desire to have, The 
values that they expect the university to teach must be the same as those they up- 
hold and practise in their daily life. If. for instance, the government and the people 
expecf the university to instill in the minds of the young the virtue of honesty, they 
themselves must be honest. Likewise, if the university is expectd to produce per- 
sons /w»th initiative and creativity, the society must not only avoid doing any 
activities that might hinder local invention and innovation, but must also seek ways 
and means to provide opportunities for such initiatives and creativity to flourish. 

5. Investment in Higher Education and the Country's Economic Growth 

The relationship between investment in higher education as expressed in 
terms of national budget allocated to the university education system and the 
country s economic growth in terms of gross domestic product from 1967 to 1973 is 
quite high (r-0.826) (Table 9). The increase in the national budget appropriated to 
higher education (9 per cent) is slightly higher than that of the GDP (8 per cent) over 
the same period of time. When the two components are expressed in terms of cost 
ppr student and GDP per capita respectivery, the increase in the Jo^iLl?^?!^?!!^ 
lower(3 per cent against 14 percent). 

From 1967-73, the national appropriation to the university education system of 
Thailand was, on the average. 15 per cent of the total budget for education at all 
levels This was only about 2.5 per cent of the total national budget, and appro- 
ximately 0.2 per cent of the GDP. 

The increase in the number ot university graduate with first degrees from 
government institutions, however, is quite high, i.e., approximately 18 per cent ove-r 
the same period. The number of the graduates, on the other hand, is relatively 
small when compared with the labour force v/ith lower levels of education. In 1971 
the population census for the whole countiy was reported to be 38.8 million. The 
number of persons who had obtained a university education was approximately one 
million, or about 0.5 per cent. ■ , 

Under the social and economic conditions in a country like Thailand, it is not 
probable that such a small number of highly educated persons would make them- 
selves felt m terms of national economic change. 

The relationship between the investment in higher education and the 
country's economic growth, even though quite high as already demonstrated, does 
not prove by itself that the latter is caused by the former. No one, nevertheless, 
would deny the positive impact of university education on Thai society. 
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TABLE 9 

INVESTMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND THE COUNTRY'S ECONOMIC GROWTH, 1967-1973 



Year 


location to 
Universities 
(Million Baht) 


Increase 
(Percentage) 


Gross Domestic 
Product 
(Million Baht) 


Increase 
(Pe^ehtage) 


1967 


<73.3 

• 


15.97 


94,191.7 




1968 


6024 


27.27 


103,214.5 


9-57 


1969 


605-6 


0.53 


117,781.2 




1970 


69^5 


13.67 


121,975.6 


9.11 


1971 


773 1 


13.01 


131,025.7 


7.41 * 


1972 


74/3 


3.96 


140,197.5 


7.0o 


1973 


87^-3 


16.99 


150,011.3 


; 7.00 



Source^:^ d Ucat |0 n R^DOrts. Office of Educational Planning, Ministry of Educaf'o n . 
1^7-1973 



iv. to^arP a MOr0 relevant development of higher 

EDUCATION 

1. Higher Ed u cat«on in the Nation's Economic and Social Development 
Panning 

1 . 1 P**t ^r>erl er >ce^ 

The r oi e of the University in the formulation of national economic aOcj social 
developrTOnt plans 'n Thailand has been very limited.. This is majfW due to 
narro^rrThdecJnoss °n the p ar t of th<* government agencies responsible for the 
development panning. Like most of the Ministries and Departments of (he govern- 
ment, th e ag# n cies are 3e|f-sufficient a nd independent in carrying out thej r 
assigned aff a i rS - T^e rules and regulations regarding the work relationships with 
other DeP^rtrr^nts outside their Own Ministries have tended to impede or dis- 
courage ^hy cooperative efforts. 

in f° r rnul at 'ng the Third National Economic and Social Development Plan, 
however. &er5 0n nel from 14 universities were involved. Two of those assisted in 
agricultural d0 Ve 'op™fcnt planning, two j n social development, and itf in educa- 
tional aspects- A f e W professors were engaged in evaluating the implementation of 
the pr^vi°Us plans. 
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In a broader sense of development plan formulation, the involvement of the 
university has been scattered among various projects. Upon the takeover of the 
military regime in 1971, sc^ne 20 university personnel from many institutions were 
assigned to many commutees in the National Executive Council which was then 
acting as an interim Cabinet set up by the Revolutionary Party. None of these 
committees were involved in the formulation of specific development projects. Yel 
all were somehow or other engaged in formulating certain policies or reorganizing 
the administrative structure in order to facilitate the implementation of the Third 
Plan, which is now in effect. The Committees were involved in many different fields, 
such as agricultural and rural development, public utilities, housing, ac'o>nistrative 
systems at the national and local levels, educational development and health, etc. 
These university professors worked closely with the personnel in the agencies 
directly responsible for the projects on a part-time basis. They retained their 
teaching load -without any monetary compensation for these extra duties. The 
contributions of these professors were made in the improvement of the rules ar 
regulations as well as in policies concerning the various aspects of the deveio^ 
ment implementation. 

The participation of the university in national affairs that have significant 
impact on the nation s development can be further o^ser-'ed in the appointment of 
the members to the National Legislative Assemb:> , the Constitution Drafting 
Committee in December 1973. Of 299 members of th.. A <embly. 10 were university 
staff and 268 university graduates. Among the 21 of th« Constitution Drafting 
Committees, four were university teachers and all univors* . -duates. 

Regarding the university's contributions to national »„cr-nomic and social 
development planning and implementation process. D>: ^ar?n, .anguanruang 1 * 
has summarized his observations in terms of such trad!rv.>r.di unctions of the 
university, besides teaching, as training, research, and cons- *\uv-%. 

Looking even more broadly and in a more significant sense, the university 

as an economic Tnstitution has been more*' actively' Involved"^ n Ihe 
development process than previously indicated We can ia*e up the 
contributions of the universities to national development planning by 
discussing the traditional roles of the academic community, namely, 
training, research, and consultancy 

J. Training 

Apart from preparing grduates to fulfil manpower requirements as 
previously discussed, the universities in Thailand have been giving 
training to people directly involved in the formulation and implementation 
of the development planST. The creation of the Institute of Pubhc Adminis- 
tration (IPA) in Thammasat University n 1958 was one of the earlier 
attempts to give the students who were iavneiy government officials, 
exposure to basic public administrative principles and techniques needed 
for carrying out govcwient activates. The whole concept of creating the 
National Institute r\ development Administration , which is an outgrowth 
of the IPA. is onenV ed to prepare development administrators both In ths 
public and the private sectors. NlDA offers graduate education in four 
fields: Public Adn^ii t. i.ion, Develc; -ment Economics, Business Adminis- 
" tration and Applied Statistics; in addition, it has a Research Centre, a 



■Saeng Sanguanruang. Development Planning m Thailand Th* r.oie of the University, H\HEO. 
Singapore 1 9 73. 00 79-87 
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Training Cent.e and a Development Document Centre. The Programme In 
Development Economics offers, among others, courses In general theory 
of economic development, economic planning and project evaluation, 
white the Programme in Public Administration covers many areas of 
development administration including performance evaluation. The 
Gchool Of Applied Statistics, apart from offering courses in quantitative 
techniques extremely useful for development planning such 3 
programming techniques, also included in its curriculum courses in s,ch 
applied fields as operations research and demographic analysis. The 
School of Business Administration designs its programme to train junior 
managers for the private sectors. 

In addition to training given to Master's deg-ee candidates, NIDA 
has been conducting training programmes for government and private 
agencies either by its Training Centre or by the various Schocis. Some of 
these training programmes are offered on a regular basis while others are 
on an ad hoc basis as demanded by the requesting agencies. Examples 
Of the regular training Programmes which should be cited, the Executive 
Development Programmes given each year to the special grade govern- 
ment officials (mostly provincial governors) by the Training Centre and the 
Programme in Economic Development for middle-level government 
officials concerned with the development planning and implementation 
conducted by the School of Development Economics. 13 Recently, the 
School of Business Administration has conducted the Junior Executive 
Development Programme for business managers -n cooperation with the 
Thailand Management Association. 

As a result of the reorganization' of the administrative system 
recently instituted by the National Executive Council, which set up the 
planning and policy offices in practically all government departments, the 
need for planning capability on the part of the staff of these planning units 
has become more evident and NIDA has been requested by tne NEC to 
conduct training programmes on planning for the government planning 
personnel at all levels — a gigantic task compared with the training 
programmes which NIDA has been giving in the past. NIDA is currently at 
the planning stage to map out this new assignment in terms of the 
requirements, resource capability, possible foreign assist? ■•■.•3. and e 
scope and substance of the programmes to be offered. 

II. Research 

An important role of the university in the development process is to 
increase knowledge which has bearing on the development pla; ing 
through research. Ideally the knowledge obtained from research activities 
should be of a practical native and shoufd'oe made availa: * » to th's 
planners in due time, and it should be of value to the formulation of 
development policies and action programmes. The ideal, of course, is 
difficult to achieve, especially when there is a lack of coordinating efforts 
to set up a priority list specifying the research areas which have fhr most 
relevance to the development problems of the country, and when 
research studies are not accessible or accepted by the potential usl s 
The end result is that the scarce manpower is largely engaged n 



re was also a training programme in 1968 on Project Evaluation offered jointly by the NCOB 
and Thammasat University. 
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producing something irrelevant, or something which gets shelved the 
minute it is published. 

In the 1971 academic year, of which the. latest data are available, ' 
some 915 faculty members or 17 per cent of the total full-time staff of all 
universities and institutions of higher learning were engaged in research 
on some 750 research topics. 14 Of these, 168 research workers were from 
Kasetsart University working on 85 research topics. The research 
problems under study involved such technical problems of agriculture as 
effects of soil and fertilizers on yield improvement, breeding of fish, 
forestry research, agricultural economic research, labour utilization in 
rural areas, etc. kn the same vear, 195 faculty members of Chulalongkorn 
University were engaged in conducting research on some 130 research 
studies, ranging from pathology to politics, while 278 faculty members of 
Mahidol University were involved in some 345 research studies in the 
medical field. The faculty members of other universities also undertook 
research projects of some kind. The number 'of faculty members involved 
in research, the number of research topics and the amount of research 
funds for the 1971 academic year are shown in Table 10. 

TABLE 10 

FACULTY OF RESEARCH, 1971 



Institution 


Number of Faculty 
Members Involved 


Number of 
Research Topics 


Amount of Funds 
(baht) 


Kasetsart University 


168 


85 


3,890,447 


Khon Kaen University 


10 


20 


393,000 


Chulalongkorn University ' 


"195 


rar 


~;103;745~ 


Chiengmai University 


114 


86 


8,314.300 


Thammasat University 


20 


.5 


167,720 


Mahidol University 


278 


345 


7,436,737 


Songkhanakarin University 


35 


7 


110,000 


Silpakorn University 


10 


8 


88,600 


NIDA ^ 


69 


59 


603,585 


Colleges of Education 
at Prasarnmit 


16 


6 


921,200 


Total 


915 


751 


23,029,334 



Source: Officeof the National Education Council. 1971 Report on Institutionsof Higher 



Learning. Table 12. 



"•Office of the National Education Council. Educational Report. Institutions ot Higher Education. 
Thailand 1970. Table 12. 0 159 
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The research funds were financed both by the universities and other 
agencies, domestic as well as international. Some universities have 
research promotion funds which are granted to applicants upon approval 
by the research committees. It is difficult to evaluate the utii^y of the 
research efforts financed by the various university research funds, but 
two general observations may be made. First, in one ca^e the university 
research funds have been set up primarily for welfare reposes and not 
primarily for producing research output. A major original objective of 
establishing a research fund at NIDA was to supp^ment the regular 
income of faculty members in the form of 25 per cent boner, <f their 
research projects are approved by the Research Promotion Committee. 
The faculty members are entitled to draw from the Institutes research 
funds an extra salary to the amount of 25 per cent of their basic salaries 
as long as their research projects are still outstanding.- The bonus is 
terminated when the deadline is due. The effectiveness of this kind of 
research promotion system depends crucially on the screening and 
follow-up process, as there is a tendency for applicants to overestimate 
the length required to undertake the research projects and toxram up the 
research ac " ties during the short time before the due date. Under these 
circumstances, it is difficult to expect a good quality research output. This 
observation by no means implies that no good quality research has been 
produced, but on the whole it is natural to expect sub-standard research 
work from this kind of incentive system. The second observation to be 
made is that there does not seem to be coordinating effort in assigning 
priorities to the research problem areas to make the research projects 
relevant to development planning and implementation. The coordinating 
work should not be limited to all universities but must involve the research 
using agencies as well. 



Another major problem in connection with racuity research is the 
i:mited time availability of faculty members for research as a result of 

is~omp~eTmg~ftem^ 

allocation of instructors of Chulalongkorn University is shown in Table 11. 

As can be seen, more than 75 per cent of the total hours were 
devoted by faculty members to teaching, teaching preparation and 
student guidance, while only 13 per cent were taken up in research. The 
above figures do not reveal the allocation of earning hours or the hours 
on weekends, but it is a common practice for a large number of faculty 
members to take up extra teaching at evening schools in order to supple- 
ment their regular income. Research does not necessarily render remu- 
nerative benefits and requires much self-discipline which not all the 
faculty members are prepared to accept. 

There are many areas where fruitful research could Le carried out to 
provide the information needed by the planners. Three areas nave been 
identified by a leading planner 15 The first'lnvolves the idt'icificatnn and 
specification of economic relationships and changes in technology ruch 
as aggregates as well as sectoral capital-labour ratios, substitut roility 



'Thalerng Thamrongnawasawat. The Need of Development Planning Ay-.mcres fur University 
Academic Services paper Presorted to the Seminar on Cooperation petween the Universities and the 
Government jointly organised by the Office of the National Education Council and RJHED. a: 
Bangsaen March 9-11 1972 This PaPer also appears m The Journal ol the Na: ?nal Education Coun- 
c/. April 1972 pp 18-23 
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TABLE 11 

TIME ALLOCATION OF CHULALONGKORN UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTORS, 1970 



Activities 

4 


Hours 


Percentage 








Teaching 


10.7 


28.2 


Teaching preparation 


12.7 


33.4 


Student consulting and guidance 


5.6 


14.7 


Administrative work 


4.0 


10.5 


Research 


5.0 


13.2 


Total Hours in One Week " 


38.0 


100.0 



Source: Chattip Nartsupa. ef. a/., Problem in Faculty Research in Chulalongkorn 
University', in A Seminar on Academic Crisis in Chulalongkorn University, 
17-18 January 1970. Chulalongkorn University Faculty Club. Bangkok. 1970. 
p. 96. in Thai. 

between various factors of production and discovery of new types of raw 
materials. The second problem area has to do with socio-economi : 
"characteristics oflhe population, Trrcluciing their sbciar&ehaviour and 
motivation. The constructjoriand simulation of the development models of 
the country should constitute the third area of useful research by univer- 
sity staff members. 16 

Other areas of fruitful research which should be undertaken jointly 
by the university personnel and the staff of the concerned operating 
agencies are the study of foreign market research, the tariff structures of 
important trading blocks, pre-investment feasibility studies in all fields 
and the regional resource endowments and potentials. 

Some good works on demographic aspects of planning have been 
made by the Institute of Population Studies, an autonomous research unit 
attached to Chulalongkorn. University staffed entirely by the university 
personnel and assisted by foreign as well as local specialists. Apart from 
carrying out research, the Institute also provides consultative services to 
government agencies concerned with population matters and also offer 
graduate programmes in varied areas of demography. As of 1971, the 
Institute has produced six publications, and 44 reports, articles and 



"/bftf.. At present, two faculty members, one from the Faculty of Economics. Chulalongkorn University, 
and the other from the Faculty of Economics and Business Administration. Kasetsart University, are 
working on a comprehensive econometric model for the development of the Thai Economy, financed 
by a grant from USAID Also, a number of faculty members of Chulalongkorn.'largely from the Faculty 
of Engineering, have been conducting studies on the urban problems of tne Bangkok Metropolis. 
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theses on, population studies apart from organizing seminars on a wide 
range of subjects of demography. 17 

III. Faculty Consulting , 

Apart from training and research activities, university faculty 
members are also engaged in consulting work. Faculty consulting in 
development planning has been quite limited but is increasing as a result 
mUaV 60 ?"* establishment of Planning units in operatinq ministries A 
. NIDA faculty member has been giving consulting services^in the area of 
regional planning for quite some time, but now a large number of NIDA 
staff 5re assisting in various planning activities launched by the Ministry 
of Interior and the newly-founded Bangkok Metropolis government The 
arrangement is still largely informal: faculty members, through personal 
contacts, are requested to sit in working groups and committees on 
different aspects of planning and, in some cases, to actively get involved 
in actual planning work on a part-time basis. So far the services are given 
without any sort of compensation but arrangements are being made to 
provide the outside personnel with normal compensation. 

A comment is in order on the effectiveness of faculty consulting 
p annmg as it is currently practised. Due to time limitations and a load of 
other commitments on the part of the faculty members, it is probably safe 
to say the provision of consulting services on an ad hoc basis would be 
somewhat short of the ideal. Planning requires the assessment of the 
present situation, the problems faced by the operating personnel the 
potentials for development and the areas in which limited resources can 
be put to most effective use. The study of all these facets presupposes a 
certain minimum of time which the present arrangements do not make 
available'. 

2~Conc1usions and ~R<&i>ffim^daidns ~ " 



2.1 Conclusions 



In thecase of Thailand, in spite of the imperfect data on graduate employ- 
ment, general observations indicate that there has been no serious problem of uni- 
versity graduate employment in the labour market. However, there is some evi- 
dence of increasing unemployment and underemployment of university graduates, 
not only in the fields of social sciences, humanities, education, business adminis- 
tration, and accountancy, but also in forestry and agriculture. 

The development of higher education in Thailand has, from the beginning un- 
doubtedly contributed in great measure to the economic growth and development 
of the country, as measured in terms of investment in the educational institutions 
number of graduates in the labour market, and the GNP. 

The social and political situation of the country heretofore, however has not 
encouraged investment in business and industry in private and public sectors to a 
large enough extent to ensure maximum use of university-trained manpower 
Over-importation* of consumer goods instead of encouragement of local invention 
and production has created employment problems among the fast growinq dodu- 
latipn, including university graduates. 

'■'From a brochure of the Institute of Population Studies. Chulalongkorn University. 1972. 
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2. 2 Recommendations 

(a) More Data Needed 

The data on the impact of higher education on Thai society are far from com- 
plete. Records are needed not only concerning the number of graduates from the 
various institutions at a given time, but also of their employment in various occu- 
pations as well as trwr job performances. Changes in educational qualifications of 
individuals employed at certain positions in certain occupations in relation to uni- 
versity education and training should be determined. Employment profiles of the 
university graduates and their respective job description should be studied. 

(b) More Realistic Planning Required 

Social and economic development needs must be accurately determined and 
projected if education and. training for high-level manpower is to be effectively and 
efficiently implemented. Social and political factors must be taken into consider- 
ation if economic development is to be achieved. Effective planning for develop- 
ment requires constant systematic evaluation of previous and present operations. 

(c) Relationships Between the Various Levels of Education 

In order that higher education will more effectively meet the needs of the 
national development processes, education at primary and secondary levels must 
• be conducted with high degree of effectiveness. Teaching and learning at those 
levels must stress creative thinking and problem solving skills. Education for life 
must be the central theme for teaching, both in curricular and extra-curricular acti- 
vities. 

(d) Prerequisites for Development 

As should be well understood by now, development is a continuous process 

~~Tnvl>rvln^^ 

health, education, and economy, which are integral and interdependent. 

The political atmosphere must be appropriate and conducive to constructive 
and productive investment. Public and private sectors must cooperate to achieve 
national security and prosperity for the whole society. Law and order must be up- 
held with self-discipline. Equality in education and occupational opportunities must 
be provided to everyone to encourage individual initiative and creativity. Decentral- 
ization of government administration and taxing power to local provinces and com- 
munities must be practised so as to stimulate investment in the various parts of the 
' country. 

With the present rate of university development more graduates will be pro- 
duced. Faced with appropriate political and economic situations, they will create 
more jobs for themselves and other labour forces. 

The government must improve its services through more effective and effi- 
, cient systems of administration. Salaries and/or welfare benefits for civil servants, 
including university teachers, must be properly adjusted in accordance with the 
country's economic situation. Better salary scales and more positions in schools 
£nd other service agencies must be provided so that university graduates can 
make full use of their training and skills for national development according to their 
interests and aptitudes. The government adr^istration should be conducted with 
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LhnniH k pnnc, P ,e ! as bus,ness organizations, and the salaries of civil servants 
should be regarded as an investment. The people are clientele, customers or nat- 
rons who are entitled to the best possible service from the government ' 
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